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*No ; but vou looked it.' 

^ I can't help my looks,' said Bella, with a 
saint-like resignation in her voice. 

*No; and wouldn't if you could, you con- 
ceited thing 1' 

'But how do you know he is a captain, 
and that his name is O'Connor?' 

*'Twas I, who saw him at my papa's 
house,' said the childish voice of Miss Vande- 
leur. * There was a ball, and he danced with 
ma, and everybody said he was the hand- 
somest man in the room. I had my pink-silk 
frock on.' 

*And I suppose you thought yourself a 
beauty — cat-faced thing !' 

Miss Vandeleur subsided. 

* I wonder if he will ride on this road to- 
morrow,' said Bella timidly. 

The young ladies were divided in opinion 
on this point. They were sitting up in their 
little beds in a row, with their flannel pettir 
coats wrapped round their shoulders, munch- 
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ing apples, the sausage-rolls and bread-and- 
cheese having been finished. 

It was a long whitewashed dreary room, 
with a window at one end looking into an 
orchard. The window was high, and could 
be seen from only by mounting a large old- 
fashioned chest. 

*Do you like wedding-cake?' whispered 
Miss Baker to her next neighbour. 

^O, don't I!' said the girl. '\ should 
like to be married, to have one all to my- 
self.' 

* Yes,' suggested Bella; ^a beautiful snow- 
white top, with a figure of Love on it in 
frosted silver.' 

^I don't care for that,' said Miss Baker; 
Hhe inside is the thing, and the luscious 
almond-paste makes one's mouth water to 
think of it.' 

' When I marry, girls,' said Bella grandly, 
*you three shall be my bridesmaids; you 
shall have as much wine and cake as you can 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 

It was evening in winter — a winter of nn- 
usual severity, that of 1807. An old lady, 
in a widoVs cap, sat in an arm-chair before 
a small fire, not reclining, but in a per- 
pendicular position, as if her correct conduct 
through life were to be judged by her rec- 
tangular aspect. And thus it might have 
been gauged. She had always been rigid in 
her notions of right, and had ever striven to 
act up to them ; and the law by which she 
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had guided herself she had striven to carry 
out on others, especially on her children. 

The pale sad-looking woman leaning back 
on her chair had been the first-fruits of the 
system, being her mother's eldest bom. 
Looking at her meagre and somewhat fret- 
ful countenance, it was difficult to fancy that 
it had once been beautiful and gay; but 
such had been the fact, and fifteen years 
previously she had loved and been sought 
ty a young officer of a cavalry regiment, a 
native of our sister island. He was hand- 
some in person and charming in manner, and 
Mariana Selwyn loved him as women will 
love young good-looking and superficial men, 
whom it is foolish and imprudent to love. 
Captain O'Connor had been an only son, 
and consequently spoilt by his parents, till he 
began to draw multitudinous cheques on his 
father, and compel sundry little retrench- 
ments in the domestic circle, which affected 
the comfort of a doating mother. 
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Ready-money was scarce. Mariana Selwyn 
was eighteen years of age, and her fortune of 
two thousand pounds would have been con- 
venient to pay off some of Captain O'Con- 
nor's smaller debts. Mrs. Selwyn expressed 
her disapprobation in unmeasured terms ; she 
had no toleration for faults for which she 
had never felt a temptation. The Captain 
smoked, gamed, betted, and drank hard when 
he got amongst his froUcking companions. 
Mariana heard of it, and could not defend 
him. She wept, and declared that dear 
Edward would give up drinking and smoking 
if she married him ; and as for betting, she 
could swear he had not made a single bet 
since the last Newmarket Meeting. Her 
mother replied, that men who once took to 
such courses never abandoned them ; that 
after marriage, conduct returned to its usual 
groove; and that if Mariana married him, she 
must consider herself as* an exile from her 
mother's heart and home. 
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*Many, if you please;' but remember 'tis 
against my consent^ and I know if you do, 
you will repent it.' 

Mariana wept, and yielded. 

Mrs, Selwyn had a younger and lovelier 
daughter, whom she had placed at a boarding- 
iSchool in the county town, which was within 
a few miles of the old mansion in which they 
resided. Captain O'Connor, foiled in his 
attempt to marry Mariana, was piqued into 
a determination to * serve the old one out,' as 
he inelegantly expressed it. He ascertained 
that Bella Selwyn would have the same sxun 
when she came of age to which her sister was 
entitled, with accmnulated interest. It was 
only five years to wait; probably he might 
borrow money on the principal in the mean 
time, if he married her. His mind was made 
up. Rage against Mrs. Selwyn quickened 
his determination. When Mrs. Dalby's es- 
tablishment for young ladies took their 
daily walk along the Ede-road, between one 
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and two o'clock — ^two and two, like mates at 
a funeral, followed by their teacher, and the 
favonrite young lady, whose small collection 
of school scandal was eagerly drank in by 
the subordinate, to be retailed at night to 
Mrs. Dalby when the young ladies had been 
sent to bed, and the candle carefully carried off 
for fear of surreptitious tinder-boxes — ^the fair 
creatures observed nnder their eye-lashes a 
very handsome young man, lounging on an 
equally handsome charger, coming along the 
high-road, on the causeway of which Mrs. 
Dalby's young ladies were walking. 

The rules prescribed on these occasions 
by Miss Webb the teacher, emanating from 
Mrs. Dalby the mistress, were, that the young 
ladies were to walk with downcast eyes, and 
on no account to look up till the passenger 
had passed. The young officer was not dis- 
posed to submit to such seeming indifference 
to his attractions. By a spur craftily appUed 
to the side of his horse, he made him rear 
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and plunge till the young ladies went into a 
chorus of faint screams, and regarded the 
gallant horseman, who sat a vicious animal 
so skilfully, with intense interest and evident 
admiration. His eyes ran over the crowd of 
eager young faces till they fixed on the fair- 
est amongst the group, for he knew from 
the family likeness that he was gazing on 
Bella Selwyn. Then he threw into his coun- 
tenance an expression of such profound r^ 
spect, such timid and loving wonderment of 
her beauty, that it heightened under his gaze 
by a delicate flush. 

*Well, indeed! you've made a conquest, 
my dear!' whispered her companion spite- 
fuDy, feeling that ahe had received no share 
in the young officer's attention; and Bella 
walked on in a pleasant tremor of emotion, and 
was unusually silent for the rest of the walk. 

The writing-master came in the afternoon, 
and Bella and nine other young ladies, Mrs. 
Dalby's establishment being very select, were 
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taught to write in a sharp thorn-like fashion, 
where the points of each letter seemed as if 
they must prick the eyes of the unfortunate 
reader. Each copy was signed by the fair 
scribe; Mrs. Selwyn's daughter writing her 
name as * Bella O'Selwyn ;' a fact which ex- 
cited the ire and wonder of the little de- 
formed man, who had been selected for 
safety to attend Mrs. Dalby's establishment. 
That night a consultation was held in the 
young ladies' bedroom, after Miss Webb had 
taken away the solitary mould candle, and 
the maid had brought in a surreptitious sup- 
ply of bread-and-cheese, apples, and ginger- 
beer, paid for by subscription amongst the 
dwellers in this particular dormitory. To 
be brought up * genteeP was the fate of Mrs. 
Dalby's young ladies ; they were taught that 
it was vulgar to eat as much as they required ; 
and lest they should offend in this particu- 
lar, the supply was limited. They contrived, 
however, to satisfy the cravings of appetite 
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she said; and Mariana was quite sure in her 
own mind. - 

^ 'Tis for your mamma, after all. Well, to 
think that I should have disappointed you 
so !' For tears sprang into Mariana's eyes. 

* Stop, Mrs. Homes ; I may as well pay 
you for mamma's letter;' and she proffered 
a shilling, and received threepence in ex- 
change. 

* 'Tis from Exeter,' said the woman, * about 
young miss, beUke,' with the curiosity which 
an uneducated mind feels about the concerns 
of those above it in station. 

Mariana took the letter, and returned with 
it slowly to the house, with heavy disappoint- 
ment weighing on her heart. She looked 
blankly at the address — *Mrs. Selwyn, the 
Aspens, near Exeter' — ^without its convey- 
ing any idea to her mind. Who of us has 
not turned away with similar sickening dis- 
appointment when the post has not brought 
the expected and longed-for treasure ? 
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The mother's eye caught the Tinusual look 
in the writing. 

* Can Mrs. Dalby be ill? How hurriedly 
she has scrawled the address !' 

She tore open the letter, read the first Une, 
and fell back in her chair half fainting. 

^ O mamma, mamma !' cried Mariana, who 
loved her mother tenderly, though the greater 
light had obscured the less, and her devotion 
to her lover had paled the glory of her filial 
fondness for the time. But her mother did 
not answer, her teeth were clenched, and 
her eyes fixed on vacancy* 

' The letter Mariana disengaged from her 
mother's grasp, and read as follows : 

' The Grange, Ede, 
'Thnnday. 

* Dear Madam, — I am greatly distressed 
by the intelligence I have to convey to you, 
and I only hope that it will relate that with 
which you are already acquainted. Youif 
daughter Bella went to bed at the usual time, 
in the room with the other young ladies. Miss 
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Webb, my assistant, having taken away the 
candles as usual. When the pupils assem- 
bled in the schoolroom, at half-past six 
o'clock this morning. Miss Bella Selwyn 
was absent. The young ladies who were 
her companions believed that she was still in 
bed, but this proved to be incorrect. No 
noise was heard during the night, but the 
door leading into the garden was found to be 
unbarred. 

' Miss Bella Selwyn had shown no symp- 
toms of depression, nor of discontent with 
her residence at the Grange; and though 
rather indolent in disposition, she was on the 
whole well-conducted and obedient. I can 
only hope that some sudden caprice prompted 
her to return to your mansion. If this be 
the case, pray relieve my anxiety by writing 
as soon as possible. — I remain, dear madam,' 
&c. &c. 

Mrs. Selwyn continued silent and seem- 
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ingly speechless, whilst Mariana hung over 
her weeping. 

^O Mariana, what can I do I' was the 
helpless exclamation uttered at length by the 
pale mother, who was usually so sufficient in 
her own strength to decide every question 
brought before her without reference to 
others. ^What can have become of that 
poor child 1' 

The sister was silent. She feared she 
knew not what — suicide perhaps. 

^Mother/ she suggested, 4et us hire a 
carriage, and go to the Grange. We may 
hear more about it from some of Bella's 
young companions.' 

Mrs. Selwyn hesitated. Bella might 
come home, and were she to go to Mrs. 
Dalby's house, she might miss her. 

Mariana subsided. She knew not what 
more to say. 

*We wiU not say anything to Mary or 
Eichard,' said the poor mother. ^ She may 
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come home at any moment^ and then it can 
be hushed up.' 

The miserable day seemed as if it were 
never to pass away. Mrs. Selwyn sat mo- 
tionless at the window, expecting every half 
hour as it passed would bring some intelli- 
gence of Bella ; but the sun shed his wintry 
beams on the sodden leaves in the garden, 
touching their yellow tints wjth a transient 
glory, and passed away, leaving the sullen 
twilight to cast drearier shadows through 
the gloom, and yet no step came to awaken 
hope or dread in the hearts of the anxious 
watchers. Mariana's grief at not hearing 
from her lover was half deadened by that 
which was expressed in the rigid countenance 
of her mother. She turned over in her mind 
to whom her mother could apply if the 
night passed without bringing the relief of 
certainty; but they knew literally no one. 
*The poor make no new friends,' has b6en 
said by a living writer. Mrs. Selwyn had 
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no money to spend in th^ ^mall relaxations 
of life ; no cheerfol old ladies called in to tea 
and to a game of cards in the evening. 
Their home was too far from Exeter for that, 
even had the necessary tea and candles been 
forthcoming. Mrs. Selwyn was Uving m the 
place which entitled her to be considered 
one of the coimty families, to which honour 
she was by birth and education well fitted ; 
and during the life of her husband a regular 
interchange of visiting had taken place. * 
Dinner-parties had been given by the Sel- 
wyns at a cost which it took the poor lady 
subsequent years of pinching poverty to re- 
pay. But the guests had enjoyed the din- 
ners and the cheerful companionship of the 
host, and felt repelled by the joyless face 
of his wife. ^ What a charming man is Mr. 
Selwyn I What a deUghtftd associate — al- 
ways cheerfiil and bright, running over 
with good fellowship 1 Can't say I like Mrs. 
Selwyn. Such a dreary-looking, pale, silent 
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person; looks as if she grudged the dinner 
and wine. A fine time that poor fellow has 
of it, no doubt, when the carriages drive off 
and they are left together. I don't envy him 
his curtain-lectures/ said a jolly bachelor, 
with a laugh. Certainly Mr. Selwyn's cur- 
tain-lectures might have been unpleasant, 
had he heard them ; but he settled himself 
to sleep with a gay laugh, and his wife 
watched the flickering circles of shadow made 
by the rushlight through the perforated shade 
as they played over the ceiling, and specu- 
lated how long Wynn the wine-merchant 
and Brown the butcher would have to wait 
for the goods supplied and consumed that day. 
There are some people who seem bom into 
the world to be made the foot-ball of fate. 
They are always being metaphorically kicked 
by some one or other. Mrs. Selwyn had 
been brought up by a very strict and ill- 
tempered brother. He was twenty years older 
than his unhappy sister, of strict integrity and 
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severe ideas of women's education. He saw de- 
pravity of morals in the girl's bedrabbled petti- 
coats in wet weather, and angnred the worst 
of her future conduct in life when her hair fell 
out of curl. To be always neat to primness, 
and always as silent as a young Quaker at a 
Friends' meeting, never to lift her eyes when 
spoken to, and to spend her time in making 
his shirts and darning his socks, was his no- 
tion of the perfection of the female character 
and of female rectitude in conduct. But in- 
tensely disagreeable as he was in his quarter- 
deck notions of government, his young sister 
was also taught excellent principles of duty 
in many other respects. She learnt that ex- 
cess in drinking was sinful, pampering the 
palate contemptible, and debt disgraceful. 
To all this she unconsciously assented and 
was ready to act up to; but her life was such 
a burden to her from the perpetual and petty 
acts of tyranny under which she suffered, 
that she had more than once looked at the 
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river rashing under the arches of the bridge, 
bright, rapid, and sparkling, and half resolved 
to plunge into its depths and get rid of her 
bondage. She used to be taken by her bro- 
ther to the county balls in the neighbour- 
hood, but generally wept in the carriage all 
the way home if the sandal of her satin shoes 
had given way, or if the wreath of roses on 
her head moved a little awry. She was quick 
and clever, and could not always repress the 
repartee which rose to her lips. Her brother 
neither understood nor tolerated wit ; he fan- 
cied, with the irritability of a suspicious man, 
that when folks laughed at what Miss Eversly 
had said, there was some covert sneer at him- 
self. Marion Eversly was seventeen when 
she was introduced to Mr. Selwyn at one of 
the county balls. He was gay, good-looking, 
and well dressed, a perfect gentleman in 
manner, and said to be the future possessor 
of a fine fortune. There is a sympathy of 
intellect between some persons which makes 
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them well acquainted after half-an-honr's 
conversation. 



* Wlukt lirely plflMon io dinne 
The thought hall.iolcl, the hinted line !* 

Snch pleasure was felt by both the young 
people. He was captivated by the beauty of 
a face made more brilliant by the intellect 
that scintillated over it ; but he was aware 
that he had greatly overrun the allowance 
made by his father, and that he was expected 
to marry a fortune for the benefit of the 
family estates. Whilst he hesitated, Mr. 
Eversly, the brother of Marion, detected 
the youth with his arm round his sister^s 
waist ; and his wrath was overflowing. Mr. 
Selwyn told his predicament; and the brother 
indignantly replied to him, that he should 
never marry a sister of his, even were his 
family to woo her to become their relative 
with urgent entreaties. Marion retired weep- 
ing to her room, and the young lover took 
refuge at the hotel. 

VOL. I. D 
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In those days there was a place called 
Stonehouse near Plymonth dock, where mar* 
riages were celebrated for the advantage of 
those ^ who loved and sailed avray.' Mr. Sel- 
wyn appeared one night, when Marion had 
nearly fidlen sick with repeated paroxysms 
of weeping, with a dark lantern under her 
window ; and Marion's place was vacant at 
her brother^s break&st-table on the following 
morning. 

The deserted bachelor was heart-broken at 
the loss of one who had been a troublesome 
charge, but on the whole an obedient slave. 
An unsettled man for six weeks, he turned 
for consolation to an orphan schoolgirl, who 
had a look of such plaintive submission in her 
small face that she seemed the very person of 
whom he had been in search all his life ; so 
he married her, and found that he had caught 
a tartar; but was too proud ever to admit his 
mistake. 

Marion too hd,d caught a tartar; she was 
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bnt a weak girl after all, and she was scared 
at the step she had taken. It was trae that 
she had no ill-temper to contend with on the 
part of her husband; ever sweet, ever smiling, 
cultivated in his tastes, and witty in his con- 
yersation, what more could Marion require 
for happiness? Alas, she missed the stem 
principles which had hitherto guided her 
through life. Her husband was too sweet- 
tempered to rebel at what he termed her pe- 
culiarities, and he forgave her when, young 
and beautiful, she drove off to the jeweller's 
and returned the ornaments he had purchased 
for her, but for which he admitted he could 
not pay at present. Honesty had not only 
been inculcated, it was inborn in Marion, 
and made her life a long self-sacrifice, never 
to cease till her latest breath. 

The ill-deeds of a man live after him more 
frequently than those which are excellent; 
and Mrs. Selwyn, writhing under the consci- 
ousness of the consequences of her imprudent 
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marriage, had been more than usually severe 
in her denunciation of Captain O'Connor, 
the lover of Mariana. 

The events of her past life, her ill-placed 
love, her continual efforts to stop a reckless 
man in the downward road to ruin, in which 
she felt she was but a drag-chain, delaying 
but not averting the inevitable catastrophe, 
all crowded on her mind as she sat waiting 
through that dreary day for news of her 
missing child. Mariana too was wretched, 
for, though she wept for her mother's trouble, 
she had deeper anguish of her own to occupy 
her. She had learnt from the papers that 
the ship destined to take out the — th Dra- 
goon Guards would sail in three days' time; 
and Edward had made no sign. She was verj' 
sweet and gentle to her mother, and was as 
anxious for Bella's safety as she could be 
when racked by such an overwhelming anx- 
iety of her own. She did not doubt her lover's 
devotion : she pictured him to herself as sad 
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and inconsolable, going alone to a foreign 
land and insalubrious climate pursued by her 
image, and aggravated by the consciousness 
of hopeless love. Whilst she dwelt on his 
anguish at being separated from her, she half- 
resolved that, should an invitation come by 
that evening's post, she would leave the 
maternal roof and join him. Her heart beat 
quicker as she heard the gate slam in the 
evening and believed it to be the postwoman ; 
she rushed down, passing her mother, who 
stood white as ashes, and incapable, &om age 
and agitation, of following her daughter. 

Mariana's face was as pale as her mother's, 
as she returned with a letter in Ids handwriting. 
* 'Tis for you,' she murmured, with a trem- 
bling hope that the missive might contain an- 
other appeal for a revocation of her mother's 
decision* She had never connected the idea 
of Bella with her lover* Her absence from 
school was probably some girlish frolic, con- 
cocted between her and some of the relatives 
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of her schod-firiends. It would all come rig^t 
no doubt. Mamma, needed not to be ao anx- 
ious. Ah, if she woold bnt say yes to the 
petition she was certain that letter con- 
tained! 

Poor Mrs. Sdwyn songht for her spectar 
cles, and pnt them on with shaking hands. 
Age made her feel very helpless, for age leares 
the agitated heart, bnt deprives the old of 
the power of grappling with the increased 
difficulties which obstruct the downward 
path over which they stumble into the place 
appointed to all living. It leaves tears to the 
eyesy but makes them dim to discover plear 
sures. It renders the ear dull to soft voices 
of love, but sensitive to the sharp impatient 
tones of unsympathising youth. 

She tore open the sheet, adomedy as it 
was then considered, with a seal as large as a 
five-shilling piece, and addressed in Captain 
O'Connor^s hand. It contained a flippant 
intimation that he had made Miss Bella Sel-* 
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wyn * Mrs. O'Connor/ and that they were to 
sail for India, in his Majesty's ship Isis, in 
two days' time. Bella, of course, would like 
to see her mother before she left England for 
an indefinite number of years. Probably 
Mrs. Selwyn would come to Plymouth for 
that purpose. He hoped, politely, that the 
step he had taken would not be harshly dealt 
with by Mrs. Selwyn; and he remained ever 
her affectionate son, Edward O'Connor. 

' Perhaps,' he observed to Bella, as he fin- 
ished the lettCT, ^ the old one will come down 
with fifty pounds or so, as a present.' 

Bella had some suspicion that such presents 
did not exist, and could not therefore ' come 
down ;' but she said nothing being occupied 
in concocting her own letter, which was en- 
closed within that of her husband. 

' My dear Mamma, — ^I hope you will not 
be very angry; but really Ned is such a 
delightfid fellow, that I could not say no 
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when he begged me to many him. I am so 
happy with him, and he assures me he never 
loved till now. 

'We shall have a merry life in India, no 
doubt; and Ned says I shall be the hand-* 
somest girl in the Presidency. It will be hot, 
of course, in the summer; and I shall be 
obliged if you and Mariana will look out my 
thin muslins, which were put away rough 
dried when I \^h home in July last. I think 
Mariana might as well give me her muslins 
also ; for I shall probably want them more 
than she can. However, she need not, if 
she does not like. 

* I daresay you will come down and say 
good-bye to me. I do not expect Mariana, 
as it may not be pleasant to her feelings to 
see Ned; not that he ever cared for her, 
poor girl ! Good-bye, dear mamma. When 
you know more of my dear husband, you 
will be convinced of the wisdom of my choice, 
and think yourself mistaken in your judg- 
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ment of his character. — Your affectionate 
daughter, BELLA O'CONNOR,' 

*P.S. K you don't mean to be agreeable 
to Ned, you had better not come.' 

Mrs. Selwyn sat down without speaking 
when she had read these letters, which 
dropped &om her listless hand on to her lap.^ 
She was so occupied by the contemplation 
of the sorrow that had fallen on her, that 
she was scarcely conscious that Mariana was 
asking permission to read them — ^who, re- 
ceiving no answer, took them up, and made 
herself mistress of their contents. She put 
them back on her mother^s lap again very 
softly. 

^ Mamma does not think of me,' she said ta 
herself, with some bitterness. 

It was true that her mother did not then 
realise the sufferings of her elder daughter* 
She was crushed by the heartlessness of Bella; 
she fores&w all the misery that the heedless 
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girl had brought on herself, which she must 
share, or cease to love Bella. How she did 
love that beautiful ungrateful girl; and what 
torment that love had brought upon her I 
Bella was so like her father ; so fair in com- 
plexion, so Ughtsome in manner, and, alas, 
so incapable of deep feeling-— of any feeling, 
in truth, but a determination to have her 
•ovm way. 



CHAPTER m. 

NO OEEATURE SMARTS SO LITTLE AS A FOOL. 

Mariana drew near the fire shiyering, thou^ 
the day was not cold. This was her thought 
— ^ I would have gone away with him, and 
he has married her — ^my sist^!' and she 
leaned her head on her hand, with a half- 
snppressed groan. 

Mrs. Selwyn read the letter again, but with 
an ignorant blindness as to her daughter's 
feelings. The mother wanted i^rmpathy. 

^ Mariana, this is such .an agony to me ! 
He is such a scoundrel I I must go and see 
her, or I may never — ' and the mother's 
voice broke off in a sob. 

' She does not deserve it, mamma.' 
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* No, my dear ; but I may never see her 
again.' 

Mariana felt that she hoped she might 
never have the punishment of having to 
meet one of whom she loathed the thought. 
Of Edward she dared not think. She loved 
him still, and he was her sister's husband; 
and had declared, so Bella stated, that he 
had never loved before. She did not know 
that the same phrase had been repeated twenty 
times to as many different women ; and that 
even where there is no intention to deceive, 
every man thinks that the last shrine at 
which he worships contains alone the vera dea^ 

Mariana, with every pulse quivering with 
wounded affection, thought that her mother 
was cold-hearted that she did not sympathise 
with the agony she endured. * She must know 
it,' the poor girl thought* Young and old 
look at circumstances from points of view so 
different. Mrs. Selwyn felt as one might 
do, who, having saved a dearly loved child 
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firom the brink of a precipice, has suffered 
one equally dear to fall oyer, without a sus- 
picion that she had been in danger. How 
could she stop to sympathise with the torn 
garments and scratched fingers of the one 
she had saved, when all her suffering was 
for the inevitable fate of the other? 

' Do you mean*to go, mamma? I do not 
see that you can avoid meeting Ed — Cap- 
tain O'Connor, if you do.' 

*Yes, I must go — go at once; the ship 
may sail; and I may be dead before she 
comes back.' 

This anticipation gave a licit cause for 
Mariana's sorrow, and she burst into a pas- 
sion of tears and sobs. Mrs. Selwyn was 
touched by her distress, believing it arose 
from the dread of her mother's death, and 
drawing her to her bosom, she embraced her 
tenderly, saying, 

*I have one child left yet.' 

Mariana wiped her tears, and was silent. 
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She wa« ashamed of having received the 
caress under fidse pretences, though inyolan- 
tarily. 

Mrs. Selwyn proceeded to Plymouth by 
the coach alone, for the fare for herself was 
as much as she could manage to pay. She 
went off to the Isis so soon as she could, and 
asking for Mrs. O'Connor, was conducted 
into the ladies' saloon. Bella was sitting on 
an ottoman alone, arranging some trifles in 
a work-box. Mrs. Selwyn looked at her a 
moment unseen, and loved the blooming 
face and the perfect profile shaded by soft 
golden hair. The chann of her beauty wa& 
so great, that the doting mother forgot that 
there was no trouble nor regret for the step 
she had taken in that perfect face. A rustle 
of Mrs. Selwyn's dress made her look up, 
and she said with some slight emotion, 
^ O mamma, is that you?' 
* Bella, how could you act thus ?' 
' It's no use to talk of that now,' said the 
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girl, with a sullen cloud coming over that 
fair brow. 

^ No, poor child; 'tis, indeed, useless,' said 
the mother sadly, prescient of the future. 

'I knew you would come,' said Bella; 
^ indeed, I told Edward you would be here 
sooner.' 

^ I came so soon as the coach could bring^ 
me,' replied Mrs. Selwyn. 

*The coach! O, Edward says 'tis so 
vulgar to travel by stage-coaches. We came 
in a postK^haise and four horses.' 

^Indeed!' said Mrs. Selwyn grimly, won- 
dering where the money had come from 
which paid for a convejrance so pleasantly 
expeditious. 

Captain O'Connor had raised five hundred 
pounds on the two thousand to which Bella 
was entitled when she became of age, and, 
having spent two hundred in their passage- 
money, had been playing ' ducks and drakes' 
with the remainder. 
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A gentleman's torn kid-glove was lying 
near Bella on the ground ; it had unript^ in 
trying on, across the palm of the hand. Mrs. 
Selwyn picked it up. 

^ Bella, you were going to mend your hus- 
band's glove/ said the mother. 

' O, no,' replied Bella carelessly ; * 'tis of 
no consequence ; Edward has bought twelve 
dozen pairs. He says one can't get them 
good in India.' 

^ Let me mend it, my dear. " Waste not, 
want not." ' 

* O mamma, pray don't preach that old 
«tory to me. I hate the name of economy ; it 
always means something disagreeable.' 

Mrs. Selwyn took a needle and silk from 
the work-box, and mended the glove, never- 
theless. 

' 'Tis of no use ; Edward won't use it, if 
there has been ever so small a tear in it.' 

^Perhaps he will be wiser by-and-by,' said 
the mother sighing. 
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^He is quite wise enough to please me,' 
rejoined Bella impatiently. 

^Bella, I had rather not see your husband. 
Kiss me, my child ; and I will return in the 
boat.' 

Bella rose and received and returned her 
mother's caress with some semblance of feeling. 

' Good-bye, mamma.' 

' Heaven bless you, my child !' 

Mrs. Selwyn gave her a little netted purse 
containing five guineas, the result of months 
of saving. Bella took the money condescend- 
ingly; she had seen so many in Edward's 
purse, that she attached little value to the 
paltry gift, which had been the fruit of 
such self-denial. Mrs. Selwyn lingered ; she 
wished Bella would send some kind message 
to her sister. The delay gave Bella time for 
thought. 

' O,' she cried, ' did Mariana send those 
muslins of hers ? The one worked with stars 
is what I wanted.' 

VOL. I. E 
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^ I did not ask her to give you her dresses. 
Indeed, I did not think of it. Yon will find 
all your own in the bundle I brought.* 

* Never mind ; Mariana was always stingy. 

* Will you not send her your love — some 
kind message ?' 

*0, yes; you may give her my love.' 
And a gleam of pleasure Ughted Bella's face, 
for she saw her husband approaching. In 
that happy anticipation she did not feel the 
pang of her mother's departure, who hastened 
her steps, not to have the pain of shaking 
hands with a man for whom she had un- 
mitigated contempt, and towards whom she 
felt just indignation. 

Returned to her home, both the mother 
and daughter shut up their griefs in their 
hearts. The weight of sorrow was great to 
each. Mariana's was the most acute and 
agonising ; it was mingled with jealous love 
and wounded vanity. The mother's was 
quieter, but not less unbearable. Her hopes 
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were destroyed for the fatnre happiness of 
one she had loved better than her life. She 
had no expectation that Bella wonld be well- 
principled as regarded debt with such a com- 
panion; and when she looked back on the 
misery she had herself suffered in striving to 
prevent extravagance which she disapproved, 
and reckless expenditure of which she would 
not partake, she could hardly, with all her 
abstract love of virtue, wish her daughter to 
possess convictions wHch she had herself 
worn, as it were a hair-shirt, next to her 
breast, giving constant irritation and discom- 
fort, but producing no good result. 

The life of the two ladies fell into vacuity. 
They walked to the village church, in modest 
attire befitting their means, in fine weather. 
When storms of rain succeeded sunshine, 
they mounted on high pattens, and took the 
same path. Mariana wondered why her 
mother declined to have a new stuff -dress 
when the old one had become short firom 
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continual repairs to the hem ; but the mother 
had bestowed the money usually thus spent 
in purchasing cambric-muslin, and ma]dng 
baby-clothes. This made Mariana indignant. 

* Why should you stint yourself for lier^ 
or her children!' she asked grudgingly, look- 
ing at the spare bed on which all the Uttle 
caps and robes were laid out — the caps 
drawn up to fit the head of a hypothetical 
infant. 

^Poor dear Bella!' moaned the mother; 
^ I wish I could be with her.' 

' And away from me ?' inquired the girl 
jealously. 

^No, my dear, no; but then, you know, 
the circumstances are different.' 

^They are,' responded Mariana bitterly. 
' But for you, I might have been his wife. 
I loved him — ^I love him still. You did me 
deadly injury ; you refused to let me marry 
him. I obeyed you; and now — now — ^you 
forgive and love her ; and I, who did as you 
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wished, am nothing to you. I wish I had 
married him; I should have heen happy, 
then.' She turned away. 

Every latent feeling of womanhood was 
roused to jealousy when she thought of the 
small infant who would be on Bella's breast, 
robed in the dresses prepared by her mother, 
and purchased at the expense of that mother's 
self-sacrifice of comfort. 5A« might have had 
the husband and the dear babe, had she 
chosen to rebel, as Bella had done. She 
might have had the delight of seeing new 
countries, and of moving in fresh circles, 
instead of being compelled to the monotony 
of this dreary sombre life. 

Mrs. Selwyn was ashamed of the love she 
still bore her truant daughter. Absence 
makes love more tender for some time, but 
contiQued absence weakens imperceptibly the 
tie. Bella wrote soon after her arrival in 
India foolish frothy letters; recounting 
how much she had been admired, and how 
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the handsomest man at the station always 
brought her exotics at five o'clock eveiy 
morning when she went out for a ride. Ned 
was spoken of still with tenderness; and 
Mrs. Selwyn's eager eyes ran' down the 
scrawled page to seek for such caressing ex- 
pressions. She who would have deprecated 
Bella's affection for Captain O'Connor some 
months sooner, now caught at the slightest 
proof of it with hope and satisfaction. In 
the giddy life she anticipated both would 
lead, Bella's devotion to her husband was 
the best guarantee for her good conduct. 

The letters became less frequent This 
happens even with hearts that are still ten- 
derly attached. Bella was busy; or Bella 
was going out to see the ruins of some Hindu 
temple ; or Bella had a headache, and could 
not write. The doctor had said, she informed 
her mother, that stooping to write letters was 
very bad for any one in her ^situation.' The 
mother grieved, and prepared for the results 
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of the ^situation.' In one drcomstance 
Bella was loyal. She sent, either £rom good- 
fellowship or pride, a box of delicious pre- 
serves to Miss Baker, to be partaken of by 
the young ladies in their nightly orgies ; the 
feast to be confined to those sleeping in her 
room. As the bridesmaids' offices had been 
nullified by the runaway nature of the match, 
Bella had sent them such consolation as they 
would be most likely to appreciate. 

Like the ^sailor^s wife with chestnuts in 
her lap,' they ' munched and munched and 
munched,' whilst bright visions floated before 
then: minds of BeUa, supreme in beauiy, 
reigning over a little court of admirers, re- 
clining on silken cushions, fanned by gigantic 
punkahs, waited on by dusky skves, whose 
swarthy complexions should enhance the de- 
Ecate tint of the European beauty, and fed 
on guava jelly and preserved ginger and 
lime-buds. The imagination of Miss Baker 
revelled in the thought of these luxuries, 
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while the other girls dreamed of gold-and- 
silver- embroidered muslins and Cashmere 
shawls. The result was, that the young la- 
dies kept a sharp look-out, as they walked on 
the causeway of the high-road, for any stray 
cavalry-officers ; but the only result of their 
observations was a careful inspection of the 
apothecary, as he was driven by his servant 
on his daily rounds, or a sly peep at the timid 
curate, who slunk along and seemed as if he 
would that the earth should open and swallow 
him up, before he might be compelled to pass 
through the ordeal of fourteen pairs of femi- 
nine eyes. Perhaps he guessed at the little 
suppressed titters which would disturb those 
rosy lips, as the young ladies proceeded on 
their way rejoicing, or seeming to rejoice, to 
conceal their disappointment at not having 
better subjects of observation. 

It requires a bold front for any one of 
either sex to pass a double row of quizzing 
girls ; indeed, I have heard a gallant man, in 
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the prime of life and good looks, say he would 
rather charge an enemy than go through 
such an encounter, and that he had fre- 
quently taken a blind leap into a field to es- 
cape from the highway, the causeway of 
which was occupied by fair damsels in such 
vantage^mid for satire. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A WAVELESS CALM. 

• 

Mrs. Selwyn clung more closely to Mari- 
ana now she had not Bella to cherish; all 
that could be done for one so beloved by an 
absent mother was accomplished by Mrs. 
Selwyn for her Indian daughter. But the 
daily intercourse was too strong not to pre- 
vail at length ; Mariana doated on the only 
object on whom she could lavish her affec- 
tion, and her mother returned the love four- 
fold. Their tranquil lives were spent in min- 
istering to each other's comforts. Wounded 
in affection, the younger woman shrank from 
all chance of intercourse with those of the 
other sex. She had loved and lost; and 
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though she daied not think of her aster's 
husband, she believed that he could never 
have a successor in her heart. In tmih, she 
had few temptations ; the paik-gate sekkmi 
tamed on its rusty hinges, and when it did 
it was to admit the cool-cart <Mify. ScMnedmes 
a gay crowd of red coats swept over the gre^i- 
sward, and trampled down the rusding f €m 
in their onward way ; but the hunters never 
stopped for a glass of sherry and a Inscuit, 
where there was no genfleman to jaess hos- 
pitality on them. 

Time went on, and Mariana was still un- 
sought. Her motiier traced sadly on her 
daughter's cheek the first deficiency of 
roundness in its contour. Mariana observed 
it not ; she had a new object of love ; for 
returning one summer evenii^ from a walk, 
a pnppy had run for shelter to the folds 
of her dress — a littie fleecy-white creature,, 
which appealed for protection and pity by 
plaintive and impatient whines. She placed 
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it within her shawl and brought it home, and 
both the mother and daughter adopted the 
foundling — one as a child, the other as a 
grandchild. On another occasion, a man 
offered some pigeons to the younger lady for 
sale ; they were in a covered basket. 

^ Are they alive or deadl' inquired Mariana. 

^ Alive, ma'am,' was the reply; and fom* 
charming heads peered out of the basket so 
soon as the lid was raised* * All alive, you 
see, ma'am; and Til twist their necks for you 
in an instant,' he added in a cheerfdl tone. 

* Stop, stop I I'll buy them as they are,' 
Mariana exclaimed ; and gave the shilling and 
sixpence required for them. 

Here was a new source of satisfaction, 
Mariana was fast becoming an old maid. The 
pigeons were tame enough to come and coo 
and perch on her shoulder, and peck their 
peas out of her hand* The dog was her daily 
companion, and slept on the rug undisturbed, 
Mrs. Selwyn grudged no small pleasures to 
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her daughter, who possessed so few important 
ones. 

The post brought letters from India only 
about twice in a year now: they were ge- 
nerally filled with complaints of the native 
servants, or of the depressing heat of the cli* 
mate. Edward was seldom mentioned now^ 
for he was with his regiment, and Bella with 
her three children were up at the hills for 
fresher air. 

Mrs. Selwyn recovered heir health in a 
great degree now that she was left at peace, 
They had Uttle to Uve on, but their small 
income was never exceeded, and Mrs. Selwyn 
was wont to say that no man or woman could 
be pronounced to be poor, who at the half- 
yearns end owed not a sixpence, and had a 
five-pound note in additiofi to the clear in- 
come received for future expenditure. 

Women have ways of being happy never 
dreamed of by the rougher sex. The elder 
lady, after reading the lessons and epistle 
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and gospel for the day, used to disport her- 
self in the kitchen, in preparing some little 
deUcacy to tempt Mariana's appetite, or she 
made preserves for the winter, or stored away 
apples, carefully separated from each other, 
— ^for ' evil communication corrupteth good' ap- 
ples, — and tenderly wiped with a soft towel the 
moisture, so destructive to their longevity, 
that Mariana might have what she most 
liked, namely, a pippin duly pierced by many 
pin-pricks, and roasted on the hob, in the 
winter season, till apples came again. 

Mariana, on her side, was eyes to the blind, 
or rather to dimmed sight ; her mother's spec- 
tacles were always absent without leave, and 
once mislaid, the unfortunate owner was help- 
less, for without some similar aid she could 
not find them. Mariana smiled one day as 
she found them under the table, where the 
puppy looked at their uncanny gUtter with 
round innocent eyes, and a paw of inquiry 
put gently on them. 
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^Ifindyonr glasses for yon, mother; who 
will find them for me when I am your 
ager 

This was a recnrring to the old grievance, 
and Mrs. Selwyn was silent. Whose fault 
was it that Mariana ]iad loved unhappily? 
The mother ahnost.felt she had made a mis- 
take in interfering with her daughter's love 
and lover. Mariana would have made a 
better wife than Bella ; she was older, and 
had more steadiness of purpose. 

' O dear/ thought the poor mother ; ' how 
scarce men are nowadays! Poor Mariana 
has never had a second offer.' 

Yes, it was a painfiil truth that fifteen 
years had elapsed since Bella's marriage, and 
no one had come to woo the weary spinster of 
thirty-six years to exchange her condition 
for one more social. 

' Unless my poor child could wed an elm, 
an oak, or an aspen-tree,' the mother would 
say, ' I don't see that she can ever marry. 
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There is no one, not a single creature, with 
whom she could form an alliance.' 

This waveless calm of their lives was to be 
disturbed, however, in a way most agitating 
to both ladies. 

' An Indian letter, mother I' Mariana did 
not call Mrs. Selwyn ^ mamma' now ; she was 
too conscious of herweightofthirty-threeyearsr 

^ Where can I have put my spectacles? — 
Never mind ; read it aloud, my dear.' 

Mariana began to read; her poor heart, 
imoccupied by any other object, felt an un- 
pleasant tightening whenever she came on 
the phrase, ' my husband,' or * dear Ned,' in 
Bella's letters ; but all romantic recollections 
were dissipated by the tremendous announce- 
ment contained in the thin sheet she held in 
her hand. 

' Seoanderabad, Sept. 22, 1S22. 

^My dear Mamma, — I know you will be 
delighted to hear that Edward has obtained 
sick-leave to come to England for two years, 
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not counting the time occupied in the passage 
either way. We know what an excellent 
nurse you always were to us when we were 
children ; and I am confident you will feel a 
tender satisfaction in prodigalising the same 
tenderness on your son-in-law, my husband. 
I have no doubt he will get quite strong 
again whilst residing with you. I look for- 
ward with great satisfaction to the hope of 
introducing my sweet children to you. I 
wish to have the best bedroom got ready for 
Edward and myself, and no doubt Mariana 
will give up her apartment to the dear chil- 
dren for their nursery. They will require 
warmth, and Mariana's room is south. The 
room at the north-east comer is of the same 
size, and will do equally well for Mariana: 
naturally she will give way to my wishes, as 
I am a married woman. As we come over 
in the ship which brings the mails, we shall 
be with you soon after you receive this. I 
do not know whether old Martha be still 
VOL. I. F 
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with you; if so, tell her, or whoever may 
be your cook at the present time, to get us ' 
something nice for dinner; some simple 
things — a couple of soles, some mulliga- 
tawny soup, a small joint (joints will be a 
treat, one so seldom sees them here), and a 
rich plum-pudding, with an apple-tart. This 
simple fare is all my Edward requires. The 
ayah will accompany the sweet children, and 
I have an Irish soldier's wife who acts as my 
maid. Give my love to Mariana. She will 
be of great use in educating my children, 
and will save us the expense of a governess. 
We shall be obliged to economise a little. 
Edward sends his love. — ^Your affectionate 
daughter, 

BELiiA O'Connor. 

^ P.S. Edward drinks good port-wine, and 
champagne occasionally. Get some Scotch 
ale (bottled). Indians consider it a treat, 
and it is very cheap, though we pay highly 
for it.' 
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The mother and daughter looked at each 
other ^with lips agape.' Mariana's senti- 
mental griefs disappeared in the contempla- 
tion of this dreadful reality. Poor Mrs. 
Selwyn almost wished for the return of her 
^sainted husband,' as she always termed that 
jolly companion ; for she felt naturally that 
if extrayagance had to be put up with, it had 
better emanate from a husband than a son- 
in-law. 

^Mulligatawny soup I' she gasped. 

^ My roomP exclaimed Mariana. 

^ My dear, ihat^s nonsense ; they must have 
the north-east room ! But O, Mariana, what 
shall I do about the mullagatawny soup ?' 

^ Do nothing, mother. If they can't eat 
a plain joint, they had better wait till their 
appetite improves.' 

^ And a late dinner 1 a late dinner every 
dayl What will Martha say? It is very 
inconsiderate of Bella.' 

The idea of Martha's rebellion made the 
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cold perspiration ooze out from the lady's 
forehead. Martha was one of those old ser- 
vants who, by slow degrees, climb up the 
supporting trees, round which they cling, 
and clasp them so tightly that the parent 
branches are kept in hopeless captivity, un- 
able to move a twig. If a few renovating 
leaves strive to expand in their proper form 
and direction, down upon them come the 
creeping fibres, and stop their onward pro- 
gress. The unhappy foliage dies stifled in 
the parasitical embrace. 

Mariana now thought of Martha as a 
strong tower of defence against the en- 
croachments of the invaders. If Martha 
refused to cook an extra dinner, Mrs. 
Selwyn could not have the expense of pro- 
viding it. 

^ Shall I go and speak to Martha?' the 
younger lady asked. 

Poor Mrs. Sehvyn had lost some of her 
native decision in the progress of years, and 
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hesitated : she feared that Mariana and Mar- 
tha would not be disposed to kill a sufficient 
number of fatted calves for the Indian party. 
^My dear/ said she; *you know poor 
Bella has not been here for fifteen years 
come next November, and I should like to 
give them something nice for their dinners.' 

This she suggested timidly, as requiring 
an apology. 

' *A loin of mutton and an apple-pudding,* 
said Mariana. 

* Tart is the nicest,' counter-suggested the 
mother. 

^ Very well ; tart, then.' 

^ What have you ordered?' said the mother, 
with a quiver of anxiety in her voice, on 
Mariana's returning to the room. 

^Loin of mutton and apple-pudding.' 

^ O Mariana, I said tart.' 

^ Martha said she could not heat the oven ; 
there are no sticks dry enough ; and Billy is 
gone to get the loin of mutton. And, mother. 
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'tis useless to vex about the tart. Let us go 
and help Mary to air the sheets. Let me 
calculate. The nurse and the lad/s-maid in 
one bed; the two children in another; the 
youngest in a crib in the same room ; Cap- 
tain O'Connor and his wife in the large 
spare bedroom. Then there are the pillow- 
cases to be seen to. 'Tis lucky you are not 
short of linen.' 

*No, my dear,' replied her mother plain- 
tively; ^ there is plenty; but, like myself, 'tis 
very much worn out.' 

*How lucky it is about the wine I' sighed 
Mariana. 

^ Yes, indeed ; quite providential,' said the 
mother. 

Their stock of wine had been accidentally 
increased. That which had been left at Mr. 
Selwyn's death had diminished in the course 
of twenty years, and had never been added 
to. Neither of the ladies drank it as a rule ; 
but sometimes, on rare occasions, a tumbler 
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of negos, or a glass of sherry turned into 
white-wine whey, was taken if either was 
indisposed. Then, too, Mrs. Selwyn could 
not withhold the cordial of port-wine when 
she saw a poor neighbour sinking for the 
want of a stimulant. For these reasons, the 
* providential' discovery of some dozen dozens 
had been hailed with delight by mother and 
daughter. 

In the previous autumn, a massive acacia- 
tree had been blown down, and cut up into 
logs for the winter. Old James's time was 
not valuable ; and his mistress employed part 
of it in having the roots stubbed up to save 
coal; for, as Wordsworth simply and pro- 
saically states it, 

' In thai country ooals were dear. 
For they oame far by wind and tide.' 

James stubbed away, and followed the 
giant roots tLQ they were lost under the 
foundations of the old mansion. They were 
still so large, that he wished to satisfy him- 
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self as to their locality, and asked permission 
to descend, into the cellar, which was on that 
side, of the house. On removing some tiers 
of wine, and placing his hand within the 
sawdust and straw, he felt the continuation 
of the roots. They had expanded into a net- 
work of fresh flooring over the whole sur- 
face of the cellar, on which the foot could 
bear all the weight of the body without 
any indentation resulting fix)m it. James 
thought he would saw out a piece, and show 
it to his mistress as a curiosity; but the saw 
grated against some foreign substance; and 
clasped closely in this vegetable prison was 
discovered one bottle, and then several dozen, 
of fine old wine, which had probably been 
placed there seventy years previously, and 
more carefully concealed and guarded than 
by any locks or bolts. 

By the time their preparations were com- 
pleted, the pair were so tired that they would 
have liked to go to bed. Had not Mrs. Sel- 
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wyn been disturbed by the thought that there 
was no apple-tart, she might have rejoiced in 
the exquisite neatness of all the preparations 
for the party. Mariana was haunted by a 
demon of cleanliness, which made her, par- 
ticularly sometimes, seem ridiculous. Though 
she did not, like Southey's aunt, have the 
water poured away from the kettle if any 
one passed whilst.it emitted steam, lest the 
vapour should return and carry the foreign 
pollution to the fluid, she was equally wedded 
to her own particularities, which is usual with 
folks wedded in no other way. . 

When all was ready, Mrs. Selwyn's heart 
began to beat with expectation, which she • 
felt to be more painful because the circum- 
stance of her deafness prevented her hearing 
the distant sounds of the horses' hoofs. She 
should, see Bella, towards whom her heart 
yearned with the undying nature of a mo- 
ther's love. Mariana, too, felt the sickness 
of expectation. When she had parted from 
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Captain CConnor, they had wept and clang 
in a passionate last embrace ; and how conld 
she bear to meet him as her sistei^s husband, 
and the father of her children? How could 
she endure to witness the devotion he would 
evince towards his wife, the caresses he would 
receive and bestow, the nameless and inde- 
scribable indications of affection which would 
be shown in every look and heard in every 
intonation ? She had beHeved him to be all 
hers when they parted ; and now — Mariana 
went to the glass to look at the person re- 
flected there. She saw small sad-looking 
features — ^not objectionable, save that there 
was no rosy tint to colour those cheeks which 
had lost their roundness. She knew she had 
never been like Bella, whose rich loveliness 
had arrested the eye of the passenger. 

^ He will think me sadly altered from what 
I was when — ^when we parted,' she said to 
herself. 

She knew that the correct phrase would 
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have been, * when he deserted me for Bella ;' 
but she could not bear to contemplate that 
view of the matter. 

^ How will he meet me I Shall we kiss, or 
only shake hands V 

A candle, not flared out by being carried 
about in draughts, will bum a long time. Poor 
Mariana's love had never been blown upon 
by any rough winds. She had never, had a 
chance of dissipating the thought of her lost 
lover by seeing new faces. She stooped over 
her dog, and laid her poor disappointed head 
on that of her faithful friend, and believed 
she could defy mankind with such a solace. 

The meditations of the rest of the house- 
hold ran thus : 

^Miss Bella,' said Martha, ^well, she was 
a nice pretty creature. I wonder if she will 
step down to the kitchen this evening? I 
don't mind a late dinner for once. To- 
morrow I shall be able to dress myself after 
the one-o'clock dinner, and sweep up the 
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kitchen, and look a bit comfortable. I won- 
der how long they will stay?' 

Mary the housemaid thought there would 
be a deal more work in the house. She 
should ask ^missis' to take another maid if 
they stayed over a fortnight. 

James rejoiced that the old horse had not 
been ordered out to fetch the company. James 
and the horse were both aged and infirm; 
and he resented any extra work for either. 



CHAPTER V. 

BAD PENNIES. 

At length, Mariana's dog Kelpie gave token 
by erected ears of the approach of an 
enemy, singular or plural. There was a 
crunching of gravel under the wheels and a 
clatter of horses' hoofs, and the first instal- 
ment of guests arrived at the door of the old 
mansion. Mrs. Selwyn and Mariana were 
at the top of the steps ; Mary the housemaid 
stood behind them: James, with uncovered 
head, was there to help the luggage down 
from the carriages, and then up into the 
house. The carriage- door opened, and a 
heavy-looking man stepped deliberately down. 
His face was pale, excepting the nose, which 
was swollen and crimson. He seemed unable 
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*My dear, dear child!' said her mother, 
who, if she did not experience that over-pay- 
ment of delight spoken of by the poet Southey 
as forming one of the felicities of heaven, yet 
felt very tenderly towards her long-absent 
daughter. 

^Here's your grandchild, mamma, Julietta. 
— Don't tread on my toes, child ; how clumsy 
you are!' she said, pushing a tall girl on 
one side, who was Staring impudently at her 
grandmother and at her aunt; and then, 
resuming her contemplation of Mrs. Selwyn, 
exclaimed : 

*• O, my ! what a queer cap she wears !' 

* Hush ! Hold your tongue ! How rude 
you are !' said Mrs. O'Connor, struck for the 
first time by her daughter's ill-breeding, 
when she felt herself judging Julietta by 
the standard set up by others. 

A lubberly boy now stumbled half asleep 
out of the carriage, and was introduced by 
the name of Eddy — short for Edward. 
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^ Will you not come in V said Mrs. Selwyn 
in a feeble voice. * Mary and James wiU 
see that the luggage is disposed of.' 

* I say, you ! What's your name — ^Mary V 
cried Major O'Connor — *just pay for this 
postchaise, and give seveii shillings to the 
driver. I have not money enough in my 
purse. And, while you are about it, you can 
pay for the other too.' 

Mariana had taken Bella's hand, and led 
her into the house. 

* Don't trouble yourself; I know the way 
' quite well,' said that affectionate sister, in a 

tone that implied, * Don't trouble yourself to 
give me a welcome ; I have as much right 
here as you have.' 

Mrs. Selwyn stood on the steps in the 
twilight, with the wind blowing through her 
well-worn petticoats, and disturbing unplea- 
santly the bands of her gray hair ; but she 
was carrying out a principle, and she kept 
her ground. She knew that Mary had no 

VOL. I. G 
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money, or not sufficient to pay the demand, 
and that she must lend it. She only prayed 
that it might come back to her pocket at 
some future time. 

^ Eleven miles, sixteen and sixpence — 
eighteen pence a-nule; driver, eleven three- 
pences, two and ninepence-three shillings 
for the driver.' 

^ The gentleman said I was to have seven 
and sixpence.' 

^ The gentleman knows nothing about it ; 
he is a foreigner.' 

^ The gentleman said I was to have it, 
and have it I will I' said the man insolently. 

^ The gentleman meant that for holh driv- 
ers,' said the lady shrewdly. 

This, which was not the truth, seemed so 
likely, that the man gave in, and accepted 
three shillings and sixpence. 

^There's the turnpikes,' said he sullenly; 
^ eighteenpence more.' 

Mrs. Selwyn retreated to the house, to 
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speak to her son-in-law, whom she found m 
the dining-room, with a decanter in one 
hand, and an emptied wine-glass in the other, 
which he was refilling with sherry. 

^ Did you pay the turnpikes V 

' No,' he replied. 

* How many were there ?' 

* Bless my soul 1 how should I know, 
ma'am f 

Mrs. Selwyn returned to her post, to pay 
the driyer of the first carriage, and to satiafy 
the demands of the second when it should 
appear. She thought her son-in-law a fool 
not to know, forgetting that fifteen years 
passed in India, where the customs were so 
different, and where the head-servant pays all 
the bills, was not likely to have quickened his 
power of observation. So poor Mrs. Selwyn 
paid the two post-chaises, with drivers and 
turnpikes, and returned to the house with a 
pocket lightened of two guineas and one 
shilling. This little vexation did not tend 
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to the cordiality of her welcome to the se- 
cond cargo of visitors — an impudent-looking 
rawboned Lishwoman, Bella's lady's-maid, 
and an ayah with a dingy muslin scarf over 
her head ; the third was a plain, washed-out, 
fretful child of five years. 

^You are my grandchild,' said Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, trying to smile, and holding out her 
hand to the little girl. 

The result was a terrific scream ; and the 
object of this delicate attention flung herself 
into the ayah's arms, pouring out a string of 
objurgations, of the meaning of which Mrs, 
Selwyn was fortunately ignorant. 

^ She's a cross-grained imp,' said the Irish- 
woman in an . explanatory tone. ^ She'll be 
better when she's stretched her legs a bit, 
and had a mouthful of tea and toast.' 

' Take them down to the housekeeper's 
room, and come back for the rest of the 
luggage.' 
; ' Please, ma'am,' said Mary, ^ I wish you 
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would speak to James; he won't put on his 
list shoes that you bought for hini ; he 
marks the oak staircase dreadful.' 

^ Why don't you put on the list shoes f 
said Mrs. Selwyn sternly. 

^ Please, ma'am, Miss Selwyn's dog ate up 
one shoe months ago, when he was a puppy, 
and the rats have gnawed the other.' 
. * You should have mentioned it before ; it 
can't be helped now ; but you must take off 
your nailed shoes.' 

And Mary accepted the compromise. It 
was well she did; for hot water was de- 
manded by Bella, which, in truth, seemed to 
be much needed by both the husband and 
the wife. Bella had found a comfortable 
fire and a sofa in the spare bedroom, and 
rejoiced over the warmth, as the makel* 
of graven images is said to Tiave done in 
the Bible! Mrs. Selwyn sought for Mari- 
ana, and found her in her bedroom — that 
pleasant south room which she had declined 
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to give up to her nephew and nieces. Few 
outward expressions of tenderness ever passed 
between the mother and daughter; but when 
Mrs. Selwyn opened the door, Mariana flung 
her arms round her neck and wept. 

^ O mother, who could have believed it !' 

'Alas, yes! How much she is altered!' 
said the mother, thinking of Bella. 

' She 1 O, yes ; she has lost all her beauty 
— ^has become quite plain, in fact. But who 
could have anticipated such a loathsome al- 
teration in him f 

* I could have prophesied the result by his 
antecedents as certainly as that two and two 
make four. Now admit, Mariana, that I was 
right.' 

Mariana turned away. She thought of 
her ill-placed love, and that, married to Ed- 
ward, she might have guided him aright; 
but in an instant she repented of her seem- 
ing sullenness, and kissed her mother, say- 
ing, 'I am glad that I obeyed you, mother. 
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I could not have borne to come hacls. to you 
feeling that I ought to blush for my husband^ 
and for myself for having disobeyed you.' 

The unusual caress was fondly returned, 
and the poor old lady felt a hopeless wish 
that some son-in-law might arise worthy the 
virtues of her eldest daughter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TIME THE ICONOCLAST. 

Were an Indian to be convinced that the 
goggle-eyed idol he had worshipped for half 
his life had no claim to his reverence — that 
his devotion had been misplaced, and was 
entirely mistaken — it is doubtful whether he 
would not be more grieved and indignant 
than grateful to the wiser creature who had 
opened his eyes to the truth. Though the 
glass eyes may have been picked out, and 
the paint on the face washed off, 'tis ten to 
one that he will not set to work to replace 
the first and rebeautify the second. Mari- 
ana's love for her mother had induced her to 
say that Mrs. Selwyn had judged correctly; 
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but she was not yet convinced that Edward 
was utterly bad. She would, poor woman, 
willingly have stuck in the eyes and re- 
painted the face of her idol. 

Something of this passed through her mind 
when the unusual sound of the dinner-bell 
warned the mother and daughter that it was 
time to descend to the dining-room. Kelpie, 
who had been uneasy in his mind during the 
bustle of preparation, and had driven both 
ladies to the verge of distraction by running 
under their feet when they were in haste 
now kept close to his mistress, lest the fresh 
invasion should menace her with evil. When 
she moved from one chair to another, he sat 
on the one nearest to her; and if, unfor- 
tunately for him, there was none he could 
occupy, he jumped on the chair which she 
sat on, and encroached till she was driven to 
the very edge of it by his inconvenient affec- 
tion. ' Never mind,' Mariana used to think, 
as she patted the ragged head, ^ I am never 
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likely to be inconvenienced by any other 
attax^hment felt towards me.' 

Now he ran downstairs just before them^ 
nearly upsetting them, never having received 
the propelling kicks with which young dogs 
are taught good manners by the male part 
of the creation^ and established himself on 
the chair intended to support the ponderous 
form of Major O'Connor. 

'Kelpie, my child, not there/ said Mari- 
ana. But the dog winked his eye, and did 
not stir. 

' I'll move him when they come,' said Ma- 
riana apologetically to her mother. 

' Seemingly you need not hurry yourself. 
They muBt have heard the bell ; but they do 
not come. The gravy of the mutton is be- 
coming quite cold.' 

Mrs. Selwyn crossed her hands, and re- 
signed herself to wait. Mariana did not care 
to dine then ; she would have preferred a 
cup of tea and some dried toast, as usual. 
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Presently Mary opened the door, and admit- 
ted Bella and her husband— a signal for a 
fiuions attack on the shins of Major O'Con- 
nor, who, luckily for himself, had not divested 
himself of his boots ; and, unluckily for Kel- 
pie, he made use of the point of one of them 
to administer a vigorous kick on the ap- 
proaching foe, which sent him howling to 
the feet of his mistress. Mariana took him 
up, and, placing him on her lap, began to 
console him with tender words in under- 
tones. 

Mrs. Selwyn carved the mutton, 

^Have you no soup, mamma?' 

^No, my dear ; I had not time to have any 
made. You know, we only received your 
letter this morning.' 

Both Major and Mrs. O'Connor, how- 
ever, contrived to find the mutton very eat- 
able, and it was removed much lightened to 
make way for the pudding. Before Bella 
had sent her plate for a second slice from the 
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joint, she arched her too slender neck, and 
declared that she should be quite Dl if that 
filthy creature remained in the room; she 
smelt his coat. 

^ Really, ]&lariana, yon must put that dog 
out of the room/ 

Mariana flushed to a delicate pink, which 
made her look quite pretty, and carrying 
Kelpie up to her room, left him expressing 
his rage and despair in numberless bowlings. 
She returned to the dining-room with her 
tender heart bleeding at the disgrace offered 
to her favourite, and at his consequent suf- 
fering. She knew, though she could no longer 
hear, how his melancholy cry ran up and down 
the gamut of wailing, and then broke into 
unexpected discords, as an ill-strung JEoUan 
harp, Mrs, Selwyn was helping the pudding 
when Mariana returned, and the poor. lady 
looked distressed at the thought of the tart 
that might have been — a vexation which in- 
creased when neither her son-in-law nor her 
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(laughter would accept any. She thought 
they held apple r pudding in contempt, re- 
miBuibering it had never been a favourite 
with Bella; the fact being that they had 
eaten more than sufficient of the mutton. 
Mariana, whose dinner had been disturbed 
by the necessity of carrying off Kelpie, chose 
to have some of the neglected pudding, when 
a loud commotion was heard at the door. 

' The radden blow, loud shriek, and shriller squall, — 
How can ye, nunes, vex yonr children sof 

It opened suddenly, the boy and eldest girl 
tumbled into the room, and, being prostrate, 
were seized, one in each hand, by the ayah, 
whose eyes darted fire by no means celestial ; 
whilst the youngest child leapt over the com- 
batants, and, reaching the dining-table, flung 
herself into the lap of Mariana, who had 
turned towards the door on hearing the out- 
cry, and covered the dress of that unhappy 
spinster with the raspberry-jam with which 
her hands and mouth were stained. 
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Her dress — her best dress— one of gray 
silk, which had belonged to her mother in 
former days ! Bella sank back in her chair^ 
in a fit of laughing. She was not ill-natured; 
but the loss of a dress meant nothing to her^ 
who contrived to attire herself at the expense 
of her milliner and mercer ; and the profound 
distress in Mariana's face struck her as dis- 
proportioned to the disaster. 

^What is this all about?' said Major 
O'Connor. 

Mary the maid, who waited, looked ex- 
ceedingly disgusted, and said, 

* Mistress gave out a pot of jam for the 
children's tea, and the little girl would take 
it out with her hands in handfuls; so the 
other two said it was not fair, and they were 
coming to complain, when the black woman 
carried the two eldest away. I believe she 
is beating them now,' Mary continued, with 
a tranquil tone but an inward feeling of tri- 
imiph. 
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In fact, there were other howlings besides 
those of poor Kelpie; but though the pa- 
rents did not disturb themselves for the suf- 
ferings of their offspring, Mariana made her 
soiled dress an excuse to her mother and sis- 
ter for leaving the room ; and having secured 
a bone for Kelpie, she went up to comfort 
that turbulent favourite, and to sponge her 
dress from the pollutions of the raspberry- 
jam. 

*0 Kelpie, you are worth all the men 
who were ever bom !' said she, thinking of 
the unseemly lump of clay who had been 
seated at the same table with her, who, de- 
prived of the beauty and graces of youth, 
had subsided into an animal who ate and 
drank and smoked too much, and spent all 
his own money, and as large an amount of 
his neighbours as he could manage to obtain, 
in self-indulgence. 

In the mean tune, Elia, as they called the 
youngest girl, that being a contraction of 
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Amelia, not having succeeded entirely in 
cleaning her hands on her aunt, came to- 
wards her grandmother with the same in- 
tent ; but Mrs. Selwyn, with a vigorous push, 
sent her on to her mother's lap, saying quietly, 

^ You are used to it, my dear. I am happy 
to say I am not.* 

^.Ah, mamma/ cried Bella reproachfully, 
*you never were fond of children !' 

During this episode the Major was drink- 
ing his port-wine, and holding it up to the 
light suspiciously. 

: ^You ought to complain to your wine- 
merchant, ma'am, for sending you such stuff 
as this. It IS gone by — quite gone, quite 
tawny. You may see it yourself if you take 
the trouble to look.' 

^ I'm sorry I have no better to offer you. 
Major O'Connor.' 

^ Don't apologise, ma'am ; give me his ad- 
dress, and Til touch him up for you myself.' 

Mrs. Selwyn was silent. Had she been 
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compelled to speak the truth, she would have 
said, ^ You shall do so when I pve you the 
address/ 

Major O'Connor seemed to find the wine 
so free irom fire^ that he required to imhibe 
a large quantity before his brain received the 
wonted stunulus. 

Bella proposed to her mother to go into 
the drawing-room, for she wanted to get rid 
of Miss Elia, who had become sleepy and 
somewhat intoxicated by drinking a glassful 
of the despised port-wine. 

^Do you give your children wine?' said 
the grandmother. 

* Certainly; why not?' said Bella in her 
sharpest tones. 

^ O, nothing ; but it was not the way in 
which I brought you up, my dear.' 

^ Ah, mamma,' said Bella pityingly, ^ your 
notions are so very old-fashioned !' 

They arrived at the drawing-room, where 
Mary, who was busy clearing away the din- 
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Haye the child in my bed I I should have 
my rest disturbed, and be fit for nothing 
next day.' 

*ril sleep with hevj cried the child, seizing 
Mariana's clean dress. 

Mrs. Selwyn looked so pleadingly at her 
eldest daughter, that Mariana, fearful that 
little miss might be located in her grand- 
mother's bed unless she consented, gave 
way, only stiptdating that Kelpie should 
come into the drawing-room during the dis-t 
robing, as he was not unlikely to fly at the 
ayah, considering her as some wild animal 
and his natural enemy. 

Mariana, not liking the prospect of a 
night's discomfiture, to be followed probably 
by many others, made another eflbrt to 
escape, by inquiring why the child should 
not sleep with the ayah or with the lady's- 
maid. The latter declared that it was not 
her place to keep troublesome spoilt brats 
at night ; and Mrs. O'Connor said that Elia's 
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ner-things, came to them witli 
ance. i 

*If yoa please, 



O'Eouke says she wouldn't i^l 
bkck woman if she was paiil ' 
a night; and what is to I" 
blacky won't eat anytliin-- ■ 
Mrs. O'Eouke says the inir- ■ 
touch is poisoned, and slii^w;i' 
pan and some rice to cook f ■■ ' 
are neither in the house 1* 
starve till to-morrow,' 

Mariana now returned t^'' ■ 
roomj having arranged IviVi 
consolation as Vii^ solitude a'lm ' 
ly, a warm flannel and a dt-'. 
was appealed, to by her niotl^ 
dilemma, 
'Can't tilt; 




CHAPTER Vn. 

INCONGRUITY. 

My dear Bella, will not Major O'Connor 
ike some coffee?' suggested Mrs. Selwyn, 
i>oing rather scared at the length of time 
hat had elapsed since they left the dining- 
loom without his having appeared. And 
then, in an anxious voice, ^ Do you think he 
may have fallen asleep V 

^ Perhaps so,' said Bella indifferently. 
^ Then possibly he might set the house on 
fire, if the newspaper he brought with him 
be on his knees,' said the mistress of the un- 
insured mansion in a scared tone. 

^Most likely,' said Bella, ^he is smokin' 
Ills cigar. He always smokes after dinner 
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' Smoking ? In my dining-room ? Why, 
your father even never did that !' 

And Mrs. Selwyn was silent from want of 
words to express her sense of the outrage. 

' The world has not stood still since papa 
died/ said Bella very tranquilly. ^ Such old- 
fashioned notions are quite obsolete.' 

^Then you mean to say that cleanliness 
is ignored by the new generation, and decent 
observance of the wishes of others is con- 
sidered of little consequence f 

' I don't suppose Edward meant to insult 
you, mamma. He only does that which he 
has ever been in the habit of doing.' 

^Yes, in a barrack-room,' said Mrs. Sel- 
wyn ; ^but not in a carpeted and curtained 
apartment, where the rank vapour will hang 
about all the next day, and for weeks to 
come.' 

' I'll tell Edward, mamma. Poor fellow 1 
I suppose he must wait till night, and then 
smoke in the kitchen.' 
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^ Umph !' said the mother ; ^ I don't know 
what Martha will say. He had better not 
smoke at all.' 

^ I don't suppose yon let us come here to 
make us miserable, mamma? Edward will 
be wretched without his cigar, poor fellow ! 
in fact, he carCt give it up.' 

' You had better ask Martha, then, your- 
self,' suggested the mother. 

^What matters what Martha thinks? Why 
don't you turn her away if she objects ?' 

' My dear ! Turn Martha away 1 — a faith- 
ful servant that suits my ways and has lived 
with me twenty years !' 

^Do you mean to say that you prefer 
your cook to my husband?' cried Bella with 
rising ire. 

Mrs. Selwyn, who felt in her heart that 
she did care for Martha more than for the 
son-in-law who had forced himself into her 
family, was silent; and Bella, who waited 
indignantly for an answer, began to cry. 
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^ Here/ she wailed, ^ have I been looking 
forward to coming bax^k to England with 
such pleasure, and to showing you my chil- 
dren ; and the very first night that I arrive 
you grudge poor Ned his little comfort, and 
you give me apple-pudding for dinner, and 
that you know I h-a-t-e P going oflF into sobs. 

Poor Mrs. Selwyn felt guilty in re apple- 
pudding. That painful substitute had been 
forced on her by circumstances. But as the 
Fourth William was compelled to acknow- 
ledge the hated Reform Bill as his own pet 
measure, when it had been thrust down his 
throat as determinedly as Fluellen's leek was 
administered to the ancient Pistol, or be con- 
tent to acknowledge himself a puppet in the 
hands of his ministers, so Mrs. Selwyn was 
obliged to take the apple -pudding as her 
own act. She kissed her daughter, as she 
had been wont to do in her girlhood, and 
promised her an apple-tart to-morrow. 

Bella at sixteen had been a beautiful 
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baby ; Bella at thirty - one was a wilful 
child. There is something in the Indian 
life which seems to cramp the intellectual 
growth, as plants placed in a tropical soil 
are drawn out into languid lengths too 
feeble to be self-supporting. 

The mother and daughter returned to the 
drawing-room with renewed kindliness of feel- 
ing towards each other. Whether thoughts 
of fumigation passed through the brains of 
the elder lady or not, Bella did not know ; 
but had she been blessed by powers of obser- 
vation, she would have detected an uneasy 
compression in the thin nostrils of Mrs. 
Selwyn, when Major O'Connor lumbered 
into the room, bearing about him the mixed 
odours of port-wine and tobacco, and simk 
heavily into the cushions of the sofa. 

He had no subjects in common with the 
ladies of the family. In truth, long absences 
are fatal to the comfort of family associa- 
tions. They break through all the little, al- 
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most imperceptible, cobweb ties of mutual 
interest; and as one of the wisest of men 
observes, ^ Better is a neighbour that is near, 
than a brother far off;' and Terence writes 
that ^Propinquity makes great part of friend- 
ship.' Major O'Connor, wishing to im- 
press the ladies, spoke of the images that 
passed through his brain, and, choosing his 
own topics of conversation, told of a grand 
triumph he had achieved in having smoked 
a barrack-room full of smokers into a state of 
insensibility, and then related how he jockeyed 
a brother officer into purchasing a horse as 
sound who had been ^ nerved.' 

The ladies, finding such topics inappro- 
priate, looked round the room helplessly. 
EBs wife sat by the fire, with her feet thrust 
into the toes of soiled white-wooUen slippers, 
and wrapped up in a Cashmere shawl, which 
had been her companion day and night dur- 
ing all the unpleasant circumstances of the 
voyage home. Mariana, in a spotless muslin 
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dress, which had been taken in the place of 
the sofled gray silk, was netting a purse 
fastened to a round table. Mrs. Selwyn sat 
looking at the glowing vistas formed in the fire. 

The Major thought that Mariana would 
have made a better wife than Bella, if that 
old cat the mother had not prevented the 
match. He owed Mrs. Selwyn a grudge 
when his muddled brain recalled some of the 
circumstances. The sight of the old lad/s 
sharp nose reminded him of the impression 
it had made on him formerly, in conjunction 
with speeches even sharper. How nice Ma- 
riana looked ! so much younger than Bella. 
How smooth her banded hair was! how 
faultless her skin! He sank into slumber, 
sitting up with his back against the sofa; 
and forgetting the lapse of fifteen years, 
he fancied he had just engaged Mariana for 
the long country dance, and the music was 
playing the tune of ^ The Triumph.' 

*My dear,' said the mother to Bella, * will 
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most imperceptible, cobweb ties of mutual 
interest; and as one of the wisest of men 
observes, ' Better is a neighbour that is near, 
than a brother far off;' and Terence writes 
that 'Propinquity makea great part of friend- 
ship.' Major O'Connor, wishing to im- 
press the ladies, spoke of the images that 
passed through his brain, and, choosing his 
own topics of conversation, told of a grand 
triumph he had achieved in having smoked 
a barrack-room full of smokers into a state of 
insensibility, and then related how he jockeyed 
a brother officer into purchasing a horse as 
sound who had been ' nerved.' 

The ladies, finding such topics inappro- 
priate, looked round the room helplessly. 
His wife sat by the fire, with her feet thrust 
into the toes of soiled white-woollen slippers, 
imtl wrapped up in a Ciialiniere yhawl, wliic 
had been her companion day and i 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

SHORN SHEEP. 

Mrs. Selwyn read on to the end, and 
conduded the grace, before Mariana, pale 
and heavy-eyed, appeared, followed by Kel- 
pie, who looked round the room anxiously 
and sullenly, but brightened when he saw 
that he of the pointed-toed boot was absent. 

^ Are you ill, my dear?' said the mother, 
whose untended youth had made her hardy, 
and who had consequently but the creeping 
and immedicable infirmities of age to con- 
tend with. She had not much sympathy 
for small ailments. 

^ No, mother ; only that child 1 She awoke 

soon after I got into bed, and began to kick 

. and scream till she fairly, or rather unfairly, 

kicked me out. I could not understand what 
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mon of hospitality^ which warred in her 
memhers against her principles. She knew 
she ought to try to save something for 
Mariana to add to hsx pittance after her 
mother's death. She had got as £u* as 
fifty pounds, accumulated by farthings at a 
time — ^integers of thrift — ^and had not owed 
a penny that she could not pay, when this 
wretched raid was made upon her. Should 
she spend the fifty pounds so painfully 
gathered together I How long wotdd it 
last? Her income was so evenly balanced 
by her expenditure, that it could not sup- 
port the added weight of a pound. She 
must speak to Bella, painful as it must be 
to talk to that dear helpless child on such 
a subject, and tell her that Major O'Con- 
nor must pay for his board and that of 
his family so long as they stayed with 
her. 

Mariana had sopped the last bit of her 
toast — ^too large to swallow and too hard 
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to bite' if not subjected to that process — 
when she looked piteously at her mother. 

' Mother, two years !' 

' My dear, they can't have the conscience' 
— and she thought, ^I had better put up 
with them for a couple of months; for, if 
they pay for their board, they will have no 
scruple in remaining for two years,' 

^ Mother, how can we put up with the 
nuisance of having our comfortable seclu- 
sion thus invaded? Think of Mary, think 
of Martha, " cumbered with much serving" 
— think of those foreign servants in the 
kitchen,' 

^ O dear, Mariana, don't you think that I 
see it all I I don't know anything that 
could repay us for the annoyance of this 
invasion ; but she is my daughter, and her 
returning to me is very natural, though, 
under the circumstances, very perplexing,' 

Mrs. Selwyn then rose and proceeded 
to the kitchen to order dinner. 
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^It must be an early dinner — some cold 
mutton and a little hashed — and this time 
an apple-tart.' 

She went to the apple-chamber to select 
some for dressing purposes, and a few at 
the top for eating. She was coming down 
the back-stairs gingerly — for, though active 
for her age, she was near seventy — when 
she was attacked violently front and rear 
by two children — one of fourteen years, a 
bold-looking girl, of sallow complexion, and 
black eyes running up at the outer comers 
like those of a cat; and a boy of twelve, 
low-browed, and with hair which stood out 
from his head like ragged thatch. The 
form of this head was somewhat pyramidal, 
rising up into a point at the crown, from 
whence it sloped down to his nose. His 
eyes were too near, which gave a sinister 
expression to liis face; his mouth unusually 
large and grinning. 

(^ Certainly,' said the grandmother to Ma- 
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riana afterwards, *poor Bella must have 
been scared by some horrid Indian idol be- 
fore that dreadful boy was bom.') 

The boy jumped on her shoulders and 
dived one hand into the basket of apples, 
upon which his sister was hanging with all 
her weight to tilt it over. 

^ Let go,' said the grandmother, * and I'll 
give you one each — a good one.' 

*One! Yes, that's a good one, truly 1' 
said the girl. ^ I'll have them all.' 

«No, youshaVt!' 

^m have half.' 

And Mrs. Selwyn, fearing her arm would 
be broken in the scuffle, gave up the con- 
tention; and the apples, which have ever 
been fraught with evil since the creation of 
the world, according both to sacred and 
profane lore, rolled down the stairs. The 
girl, putting her foot on one particularly 
hard, lost her balance, and, catching her 
brother's leg to save herself, apples, girl, 
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and boy all reached the mat at the land- 
ing; having bounded one over the other 
in a waj^ that would have scared a loving 
grandmother, which Mrs, Selwyn was not. 
^Dire were the tossings, deep the groans,' 
or rather the howls, of the children before 
Mrs. Selwyn reached the bottom of the 
stairs, having had to take heed unto her 
steps, lest the distributed apples should have 
caused her to follow the fate of her grand- 
progeny. 

Major O'Connor had arrived at the seat 
of war and gathered up the prostrate forms 
of his children. He glared fiercely at his 
mother-in-law, for his brain was irritable 
from having imbibed the despised port-wine 
on the previous night. 

^ What is this all about, madam ?' he cried 
aggressively. 

^You had better ask your children,' said 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

Julietta was sitting on the groimd, with her 
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long hair faUing tmcombed and unbmshed 
over her shoolders, weeping aloud. The 
boy was bitiDg every apple in turn to see 
which was the nicest; as he had fallen on 
his sister, he was not bruised. 

'What is it, Jalietta?' 

'The old woman would not ^ve ns an 
apple each, though we asked for it quite 
pretty; and she gave ns a posh and made 
us fall all the way downstairs.' And here 
her cries and sobs burst out aJresh. 

' Never mind, Julie ! Never mind, Eddy ! 
I'll take you to Exeter and buy you some 
fruit worth eating ; not these filthy things,' 
he added, giving a contemptuous kick to 
some of the wandering russets. 

He retreated with great dignity, leading 
a child in either hand, and sought his wife's 
apartment. 

'Your mother lias liocn xeey t 
poor cliildren. Tell 1 
riage, that 1 may 
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get them something that they may eat. 
They shall not be fed on all the rubbish of 
the house.' 

* Certainly, Edward, you can have the 
carriage ; but O'Kouke tells me we dine 
at two o'clock, and there will be no second 
dinner, so you had better wait and go after- 
wards.' 

* No second dinner !' shouted the indig- 
nant officer. ' Why, 'tis, eleven o'clock now, 
and I have not breakfasted ! The old wo- 
man must be mad— mad, ma'am ! Do you 
hear ? Mad /' 

*You need not shout so; Tm not deaf, 
Ned. And what can 1 do V 

' Tell your mother to order a dinner at six 
o'clock for us. She need not dine with us 
if she does not like it; but to eat at such 
infernal hours, I can't and won't !' 

^ril speak to mamma,' said Bella; and 
she left the room for the purpose. 

After some little time she returned crest- 
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fallen. Mamma had declared that but one 
dinner should be dressed in the house. Ma- 
jor O'Connor might eat it or leave it; he 
could have no other. 

*Then d — n it, madam! order the car- 
riage out. I shall get a dinner somewhere 
in Exeter ; and have the children dressed to 
go with me. I'll give those poor things a 
treat of fruit fit for them.' 

^I had better send O'Rouke too; they 
may fall out of the carriage if they are not 
attended to.' And thus it was arranged. 

Bella and the Major ate their sausages 
and toast in solitary state in the dining- 
room; and at twelve o'clock Mrs. Selwyn 
saw them drive ofi*, the children giving ma- 
licious glances of triumph at their grand- 
mother, feeling somehow that they were 
about to punish her in some mysterious way 
unknown to themselves, which, in truth, they 
were. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. 

Arrived in Fore-street, James was direct- 
ed to draw up at the best fruiterer^s shop 
in the place. Here the Major got out, and 
lifted the children one by one from the car- 
riage. 

' O my I' cried Julietta, * this is prime !' 
She made a dash at a basket of hothouse 
grapes and began to eat voraciously. Eddy 
saw the feat, and crying, * Halves I' clutched 
one of the bunches which Julietta thought 
the finest. The clusters were crushed and 
grasped at by eager hands, the expressed 
juice running in streams down the girl's 
dress and the boy's clean shirt ; but a bas- 
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ket of medlars now attracted Eddy, aud 
he got both hands ftdl before he could be 
arrested in his career of spoliation. 

* You are not aware, sir, I fear,' said the 
woman behind the counter respectfully, ^of 
the price of those grapes now. They are 
generally bought for invalids. Those are 
eight shillings per pound.' 

* D — ti it, madam ! and suppose they were 
a guinea a pound? Do you think I am a 
pauper, and can't pay for what I buy?' 

^ I beg pardon, Pm sure, sir. I thought 
you might not know. Shall I put up what 
is left of the grapes and take them to the 
carriage ?' 

^ Yes. Put in those pine-apples also.' 

^ And the medlars, sir ?' 

* Yes, certainly. Send the bill in to me or 
to Mrs. Selwyn.' 

The woman curtseyed. 
^ Eight pounds six ounces of grapes, three 
pounds four shillings ; five dozen of medlars. 
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a shilling a dozen, three pounds nine shill- 
ings. Yes, sir.' 

She knew by long experience that Mrs. 
Selwyn's credit was very good, and she would 
be sure to pay for any articles obtained in 
her name. She calculated too that it was 
already the 3d of December, and at Christ- 
mas the bill would be paid. 

The children, in passing a toy-shop, in- 
sisted on having some toys*. The girl wanted 
a wax baby that would open its eyes, price 
eighteen shillings; the boy chose a French 
horn. Major O'Connor had not any money, 
and the articles were again booked to Mrs. 
Selwyn. 

^ril pay the bills when my agent sends 
me some money from Calcutta,' he thought ; 
but as he had already greatly overdrawn his 
account, he was quite aware that it would 
be many months before that time should 
arrive. 

James wanted to get home to feed the 
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old horse and himself, and rejoiced greatly 
when Major O'Connor spoke to a brother 
officer stationed at Exeter, who asked him to 
dine at the mess that evening. 

^ Thanks be !' ejaculated the father to him- 
self, ^I shall escape cold mutton to-day. — 
Take the children home, and tell your mis- 
tress that I dine out.' And the children were 
shut in with Mrs. O'Bouke and the crushed 
grapes and half- demolished medlars, with 
which they so satisfied their appetites that 
the mutton met with no consumption on 
their part that day. 

In the mean time Bella had her choice 
between the cold mutton and hashed. De- 
clining both, she solaced herself on the apple- 
tart; but as, she explained to her mother, 
she wanted strengthening, cold mutton was 
not appetising in the month of December ; 
and as to the hash, though made delicious 
(to some folks) by the addition of carrots, 
onions, and turnips, the meat itself, being 
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redressed, did not contain the nourishment 
necessary for the delicacy of her constitu- 
tion. Could she not have just a chop cut 
off from the best end of the loin when Mrs. 
Selwyn and Mariana had their tea? 

The mother gave way, as mothers will to 
encroaching daughters; and Martha was 
persuaded to dress the chop, and send it in 
smoking hot for the delicate lady's tea. 

Bella ate it with evidences of enjoyment 
in her countenance which rejoiced the ma- 
ternal heart, while Mariana looked on with 
resentment in her countenance. She was 
determined to tell Bella ^a piece of her 
mind ;' which always means something un- 
pleasant, for 'tis rare that pleasant pieces of 
the mind are kept for home consumption. 

Mariana bided her time. The two can- 
dles were lighted (lamps were not much 
used in those days); the eldest daughter 
took out her knitting, and the mother a 
bag full of linen, which had grown old like 
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herself, and required various contrivances to 
keep it going. 

^Have you no work to do, Belial' said 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

^/workr replied the married daughter 
with a chanooing little company laugh. ^ What 
an idea !' 

^Perhaps you will play a little on the ' 
piano.' 

*What ! on that old wooden affair I I had 
a grand piano of Broadwood's in India.' 

'Then you do play sometimes?' said the 
mother, catching at the hope that the years 
spent in paying for her tuition had not been 
utterly thrown away. 

' O yes !' replied the Anglo-Indian beauty. 
' Harriot of ours used to say he desired no 
greater bliss than to be allowed to watch 
my fairy fingers flying over the keys, which 
they rivalled in whiteness.' 

'We are contented with the old piano — 
at least, we are compelled to be so,' observed 
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Mariana ; ^ and we shall be glad if you will 
play to us a little. I daresay you have 
music which wiU be new to us.' 

Bella's only reply to this was a yawn long 
drawn out. 

' I had rather go to bed,' she said. 

' Already ! We shall have prayers soon,' 
said the mother. 

^ Excuse me ; I am too weary. And the 
cold is horrid. Really, after India, I find 
England intolerable.' 

' It's a pity you did not remain in India,' 
said Mariana drily. 

^I should have done so, only we were 
obliged to come.' 

This was true, for the Major had made 
Lidia ^ too hot to hold him ;' but the reason 
given of the want of volition on Bella's part 
wounded the sensitive feelings of the mother, 
whose heart had melted when Bella had 
said, 

^ I had been looking forward so to seeing 
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you again, and sKowing you my chil- 
dren.' 

After all, Bella had come simply because 
she had been ^ obUged.' 

*In what did the obligation consist?' con- 
tinued the pertinacious elder sister. 

* !' cried Bella, * in the Major's health of 
course.' 

* He looks remarkably well in health,' pur- 
sued Mariana. 

* O, do you think so ? He seems to me to 
be so bloated.' 

This was true, but she had not expected 
that Bella would have admitted such an 
epithet as applied to her husband, much less 
use it herself. * She has ceased to love him,' 
was Mariana's thought. 

Her leister had risen now to go to her 
room; and Mariana determined to accom- 
pany her, and to speak to her about the 
necessity of dismissing the ayah or the Irish- 
woman. She thought Bella had left home 

VOL. I. K 
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SO long that she had forgotten how very poor 
her mother was, and that, once reminded of 
the &ct, she would be as eager as herself to 
limit her mother's expenditure. 

'Alas, ihe did not know 
How deeply-rooted evil habits grow !* 

Bella had passed sixteen years in pen- 
ury and high principle because she could not 
help it. When she married, she passed as 
many years, save one, in luxury and extrava- 
gance. She had never felt the inconveni- 
ences that resulted from such courses; for 
so soon as Major O'Connor became inextri- 
cably involved in India, they had shipped 
themselves off to England, to live on the re- 
sources of Mrs. Selwyn. 

Mariana looked uneasily at the large fire 
piled-up with coals by O'Rouke. Bella flung 
herself into the arm-chair in front of it, and 
pulled the bell by the handle which was by 
the side of the chunneypiece. 

^Do you want anything?' said Mariana 
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gently, for she did not wish to irritate Bella 
unnecessarily. 

*Yes. I want O'Rouke to undress me,* 
And she gave the bell another pull. 

^ Don't touch the fire, Mariana; 'tis too 
cold in this room as it is. Do leave the coals 
alone ;' for the eldest daughter had surrep- 
titiously taken a piece from the glowing fire. 

* Do you know, Bella, that my mother does 
not allow herself the luxury of a fire, nor do 
I either?' 

* Ah, mamma was always peculiar in her 
notions, and she has brought you up in the 
same way 1 My children, thank God, shall 
not be pinched. Poor darlings 1 I hope they 
have roaring fires in the nursery. That 
horrid north-east room 1 Beally, Mariana, 
I think you might have given up that room 
for those dear tender children, accustomed 
as they have been to a warm climate.' 

Mariana did not answer; for O'Rouke 
came into the room at that moment, bringing 
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a whifF of onions, cheese, and beer with her 
— delicacies in which she had revelled, as the 
hard-hearted Martha had refused to allow 
meat to be eaten in the kitchen for supper. 



CHAPTEE X. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

Mariana got up to say * Good-night ;' but 
Bella said, ^ Don't go ; sit and talk a little. 
I want to know what became of those girls I 
was at school with ; do you know anything 
about themt I mean if the old lady is alive 
to send Julietta to her.' 

Mariana said nothing, but thought that 
the care of the schoolmistress could not have 
been great to have admitted of such an elope- 
ment ; but that was delicate ground, so she 
was silent, and tried to rake up what she 
could remember of the fates of the different 
schoolgirls. 

^ Stop ; don't begin till I am comfortable.' 
And Bella stood up to allow O'Rouke to un- 
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fasten her dress, which she might have done 
without trouble, as it opened in front. 

When ^ her rich attire sank rustling to her 
knees,' she sat down again, and, to Mariana's 
disgust, stuck out one leg, and then the other, 
to be divested of its coverings. When the 
younger lady had been comfortably robed in 
a Cashmere dressing-gown, O'Rooke began 
the tedious occupation of braiding her lady's 
hair. 

' Now, go on,' said Bella. 

^Excuse me to-night,' replied her sister, 
who did not choose to have such a listener 
to her communications. ^ My mother is alone, 
and it will soon be time to ring for prayers.' 

Thus saying, she descended with depressed 
spirits. For how could she declare that 
O'Bouke was useless, when Bella was dressed 
and undressed by her maid in a manner 
which the maiden sister considered immo- 
dest, and to be submitted to only in case of 
extreme illness or a paralytic seizure I 
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She had looked with anger, too, on the 
elaborate frills to Bella's imdergarments, 
which she knew wonld treble the expense of 
getting them up. She had grave doubts as 
to any money being forthcoming from the 
O'Connors, fix>m her mother's having been 
called on to pay for the carriages in which 
this dreadful influx had arrived. 

As she passed downstairs she heard loud 
screams proceeding from the nursery,and on 
opening the door she found Julietta belar 
bouring the little girl soundly; whilst the 
boy, half aroused from sleep, sat up in his 
bed watching the affiray indifferently. Some 
exertion of strength was necessary on the 
part of Ma rianft before she could take the 
eldest girl's grasp from the throat of her 
small sister. The cause of contention was 
the wax-doll which Julietta had brought from 
Exeter, and which the ayah had given to 
Elia to hush to sleep, before Julietta had 
come into the room to go to bed. She did 
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not at first miss the doll; but having done 
so, and seeing a flaxen poll peeping from the 
top of. the bedclothes, she had dealt her sis- 
ter a hearty cuff, and seized the delicate fa- 
vourite by the arm. Alas, the waxen arm 
came off near the shoulder, and the blood 
flowed in a plentiful sprinkling of sawdust. 
Elia held on by the doll's body, and Julietta 
proceeded to free the child's grasp by suffo- 
cating her to the best of her power. It has 
been said truly, that if a child's power were 
equal to his will, he would commit many 
murders before he were eight years old. 

Mariana thought of this when she saw the 
fiendish expression of rancour in the faces of 
both children. She threw Julietta aside, and 
took the doll from Elia's hand ; but as the 
small fingers were crooked in the flaxen 
curls, the unfortunate beauty came out from 
the encoimter scalped. Julietta, observing 
the state of the doll, cried and sobbed, and 
scolded alternately in English and Hindos- 
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tanee. Seeing that the young lady had been 
left entirely to the care of native servants, 
probably the most demoralised race in exist- 
ence, and had continued the cultivation of 
her vocabulary amongst the sailors on board 
ship on her long voyage to England, it was 
not extraordinary that the maiden aunt 
flushed crimson at the pollution received by 
her chaste ears, or that she rejoiced when 
Eddy, seizing the French horn which he had 
placed by his bedside, blew a blast so loud 
and shrill that Julietta's objurgations were 
drowned in the master-voice. Mariana^ 
though infinitely disgusted, told Julietta that 
she would answer for mending the doU, so 
that no damage should be perceived before 
to-morrow morning; that she hoped she 
would kiss Elia before she went to sleep, 
and say her prayers, and pray God to for- 
give her naughtiness. 

* Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath,' said the aunt. 
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'That's all humbug,' replied the niece; 
^ for the sun went down hours ago, such as 
it was. 'Tis nothing so big as the one in 
India*' 

'Suppose you should die in the night I' 
suggested the aunt. 

' Then I should not awake in the morn- 
ing/ repUed the girl stolidly* 

^ O JuUetta, don't talk so !' said Mariana, 
greatly shocked. ^ Go to sleep, and tiy to 
be quiet and good when you awake.' 

^ Elia's a greedy gutde,' cried Eddy. ^ She 
did me out of my share of grapes, and she's 
got them hid up under her bed.' 

The gentle aunt took the candle away, 
and put the fireguard on the grate before 
she left the room. Singing the bell for the 
ayah, she remained outside the door till the 
coloured woman came up, and showed her 
by signs that she must not again leave the 
room. 

Mariana joined her mother, looking witli 
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loving pity on the sad face and knitted brow 
of the old lady. 

^ You are tired, mother,' she said ; and the 
withered countenance puckered up into a 
smile as she looked on the disjecta membra 
of the doll. ' I am going to mend it. What 
dreadfiil children they are I' 

Mrs. Selwyn smiled again, but made no 
answer. The fact was so self-evident* 

^ What is to be done with them V 

^ Yes, that is a grave question. They are 
creatures of inunortality, and a terrible re- 
sponsibility rests on those whose duly it ia 
to fit them for eternal life.' 

^ The duty is not ours,' observed Mariana 
stubbornly. ^If they are creatures of im- 
mortality, they have mortally ugly exteriors.' 

She revolted fix>m the task which her 
sister had in her own mind allotted her, and 
which she suspected her mother of trying to 
enforce. 

The grandmother was silent; she was 
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too weary to try to enforce anything. She 
wanted to read prayers and go to bed. 

^ Who is to sit up for Major O'Connor, 
please, ma'am ?' said Mary, coming back after 
she had departed with cook from the dining- 
room. Mary was tired also, and wanted to 
go to bed. 

*0f course Mrs. O'Connor's maid must 
do so,' replied Mrs. Selwyn. 

^ So I told her, ma'am ; but she says she 
wasn't hired to do it. She was only engaged 
as lady's-maid, and not as a valet. Besides' 
— ^and Mary hesitated — ' I'm afraid she might 
set the house on fire.' 

^ What do you mean I' 

* Well, ma'am, she emptied half that bottle 
of brandy into another, which she hid away 
somewhere in her bedroom.' 

Mrs. Selwyn was silent in dismay. *I am 
sure I don't know what is to be done,' she 
said. She looked at Mariana's pale cheeks, 
and remembered that her rest had been 
broken on the previous night. 
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^ I can sit up, mother. Perhaps he won't 
be late — that is, not very.' 

* O Mariana, if you could, it would be such 
a blessing !' 

* O yes ; that is settled.' And when the 
others retired to rest, Mariana mended the 
doll's arm, refastening the waxen part of it, 
and refilling the upper arm with sawdust, 
and running hot pins through the wig to 
affix it to the head. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WITH WINE OPPRESSED. 

Mabiana took up her netting, and gave a 
grave half smile to the dissipation of the 
youthful dreams. She was waiting for her 
former lover, with no feeling save that of 
loathing towards him, and a sense of relief 
that he was her brother-in-law rather than 
her husband. How handsome he had been ! 
How ugly he had become, with red eyes and 
a swollen and inflamed nose ! and how she 
had wept for him 1 What a cruel tyrant she 
had thought her mother, judging her in her 
heart as being cold-hearted and imsympa- 
thetic, because she had not seemed to feel all 
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that Mariana was suffering I ^O, how I 
should loathe him doubly were I tied to him 
for life r she said. She grew rather chilly, 
and put on one small lump of coal. She 
knew her mother could not afford keeping 
fires up half the night. The house was very 
dreary when any one sat up alone. Like all 
old houses, it was full of mysterious noises, 
and the doors creaked, and steps seemed hur- 
rying along the passages in search of those 
who had been for centuries in their graves. 
Fancy played her usual pranks. Mariana 
thought that some stealthy hand was feeling 
for the handle to open the door, and she sat 
breathlessly awaiting the revelation of some 
image peeping in through the aperture. 

At length she heard the ringing of the 
bell at the hall-entrance, and descended to 
let Major O'Connor in. She shaded the 
candle, and looked into the darkness for a 
moment, wondering why he did not come in. 
As her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
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came down gnimbling ; and with the assist- 
ance of the driyer, Mariana lighting the trio. 
Major O'Connor was deposited outside his 
wife's door. Then the. man descended, and 
O'Bonke undressed the degraded Major, 
and placed him on the sofa, his wife not un- 
naturallj refosiog to receive him. O'Kouke 
tried to induce her to part with one of her 
blankets to throw over him; but Bella de- 
clared she was too chilly to spare either of 
those on the bed, so the maid gave him one 
of h^ own, and heaped up the decaying 
fire with a sufficiency of firesh coals to last 
till morning. 

' Driver, miss,' said the man. 

' O dear, what ought f to give you V 

^ Five shillings would not be a penny too 
much for all the trouble I've had ; and the 
horse a-catching his death of cold here 1' 

Mariana took the five shillings from her 
pocket grudgingly for the man to whom 
fifteen years before she would have given 
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herself and the whole of her small fortune 
with eagerness. ^I shall never see those 
shillings again, nor any in the place of them/ 
she said to herself. And she was correct in 
her surmise. 

Mrs. Selwyn was standing at the break- 
fast-table on the following morning at eight 
o'clock, waiting till the cook and housemaid 
should answer the bell for prayers, which 
she had just rung, when Mary rushed into 
the room with an air of pleasant excitement 
generally worn by servants who have to com- 
municate bad news. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

BANE AND ANTIDOTE. 

* If you please, ma'am, the Major^s took 
very bad, and wants soda-water and brandy.' 

* But he has brandy. There was a bottle 
yesterday.' 

*The Major is very ill — very sick. 
O'Eouke, you know, ma'am, took half the 
bottle for herself, and the Major drank the 
other half; and, if you please, ma'am, Mrs. 
O'Connor says will you go and see her?' 

Mrs. Selwyn hesitated. 

* The Major is in the dressing-room on the 
sofa; he hasn't been in bed all night.' 

The mother went to Bella's room, much 
disturbed. Bella was in bed, with her fine 
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profusion of hair tossed over the pillow, and 
falling in disordered tresses over the bosom 
of her lace-trimmed night-dress. A beauti- 
ful woman is always beautiful ; and those 
moralists who undervalue female loveliness, 
insist that it is a fading flower, and that at 
forty it does not matter what a woman's per- 
son may have been, as the plain and the 
pretty are at that age reduced to one level^ 
tell what children call tanUirididdles. 

The mother looked with admiration on 
Bella's delicate skin and brightly-tinted 
cheek. She was pleased with her daughter's 
loveliness in the midst of all the worries she 
had entailed on her. Of all sanctuaries 
Hope lingers longest in a mother^s heart, 
and Mrs. Selwyn could not believe that 
Bella was so utterly bound round, like a reel 
of cotton, in her selfishness as every one else 
believed her to be. 

^ O mamma,' she cried, stopping herself 
in the midst of a yawn, ^ I have really had 
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no sleep all night. The Major has been %o 
ill ; and I hear there is not a drop of soda- 
water in the honse. Fancy — no sodarwater 
nor brandy r 

^My poor darling, have you been up with 
your husband all night?' said the pitying 
parent. 

^Not she I' exclaimed O'Rouke, coming 
in. ^ She has not been near the poor baste, 
and he as sick as twenty dogs. For the holy 
Virgin's sake, ma'am, send for some more 
brandy and some soda-water! — Hark to 
him r she cried, as the Major gave audible 
sounds of his internal agonies. ^'Tis my 
belief he'll die if he don't have a drop of 
something : he's in such a perspiration, and 
so faint.' 

^Have ycm no brandy f asked Mrs. Sel- 
wyn. 

^Divil a drop; the Major drank it all in 
the night.' 

^Be so good as to send for brandy and 
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sodflrwater, mamnia, at once ; and, OHRonke, 
yonll find some ean-de-cologne in my dress- 
ing-case: give him that till the brandy 
comes/ 

Mrs, Selwyn went downstairs, scarcely feel- 
ing her feet firom sickness and giddiness, so 
diBgnsted was she with her son-in-law; and 
Mariana, hearing her ^ve the order for 
brandy and a dozen of soda-water to be sent 
for at once, exclaimed, ^ Bravo ! yon are to 
pay for the Major's intemperance. I sup- 
pose yon have to supply both the bane and 
the antidote.' 

James drove to Exeter to obtain the de- 
sired drinks ; and the Major threw aside fonr 
bottles of the dozen of soda-water, as not 
being sufficiently effervescent. During the 
day he took portions of six bottles more, 
having a fresh one opened on every occa- 
sion ; and finding there were only two left, 
he declared that they were insufficient for 
the night consumption, and more must be 
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sent for. Bella, who had come downstairs, 
conveyed this order to her mother. 

*Do you know the price per dozen?' in- 
quired Mrs. Selwyn. 

* 0, a mere trifle — ^not more than sixpence 
a bottle ! My dear mamma, you would not 
refuse anything to a sick man f 

Poor Mrs. Selwyn said she was sorry, but 
she could not send the old horse out again. 
He had been out once, and he was bedded up 
now. She looked at Bella, to see if she were 
uneasy at the refusal; but Bella said gra- 
ciously that *Ned must go without, and drink 
the ends of his bottles, then.' 

^ How sweet-tempered she is ! I wish she 
were more thoughtful about money-matters, 
poor darling!' said the doating mother, not 
perceiving that the sweetness arose from in- 
difference to her husband. 

The old horse was not destined to have, 
his undisturbed night's rest on this occasion. 
Before the evening closed, O'Rouke came 
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soda-water, mamma, at once ; and, O'Eouke, 
you'll find some eau-de-cologne in my dress- 
ing-case: give him that till the brandy 
comes.* 

Mrs. Selwyn went downstairs, scarcely feel- 
ing her feet from sickness and giddiness, so 
disgusted was she with her son-in-law ; and 
Mariana, hearing her give the order for 
brandy and a dozen of soda-water to be sent 
for at once, exclaimed, ^ Bravo I you are to 
pay for the Major's intemperance. I sup- 
pose you have to supply both the bane and 
the antidote.' 

James drove to Exeter to obtain the de- 
sired drinks ; and the Major threw aside four 
bottles of the dozen of soda-water, as not 
being sufficiently effervescent. During the 
day he took portions of six bottles more, 
having a fresh one opened on every occa- 
sion ; and finding there were only two left, 
he declared that they were insufficient for 
the night consumption, and more must be 
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sent for. Bella, who had come downstairs, 
conveyed this order to her mother. 

^ Do you know the price per dozen I' in- 
quired Mrs. Selwyn. 

* 0, a mere trifle — ^not more than sixpence 
a hottle ! My dear mamma, you would not 
refuse anything to a sick man V 

Poor Mrs. Selwyn said she was sorry, but 
she could not send the old horse out again. 
He had been out once, and he was bedded up 
now. She looked at Bella, to see if she were 
uneasy at the reftisal; but Bella said gra- 
ciously that ^Ned must go without, and drink 
the ends of his bottles, then.* 

*How sweet-tempered she is ! I wish she 
were more thoughtful about money-matters, 
poor darling!' said the doating mother, not 
perceiving that the sweetness arose from in- 
difference to her husband. 

The old horse was not destined to have 
his undisturbed night's rest on this occasion. 
Before the evening closed, O'Rouke came 
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soda-water, mamma, at once ; and, O'Eouke, 
you'll find some eau-de-cologne in my dress- 
ing-case: give him that till the brandy 
comes.* 

Mrs. Selwyn went downstairs, scarcely feel- 
ing her feet from sickness and giddiness, so 
disgusted was she with her son-in-law; and 
Mariana, hearing her give the order for 
brandy and a dozen of soda-water to be sent 
for at once, exclaimed, * Bravo 1 you are to 
pay for the Major's intemperance. I sup- 
pose you have to supply both the bane and 
the antidote.' 

James drove to Exeter to obtain the de- 
sired drinks ; and the Major threw aside four 
bottles of the dozen of sodarwater, as not 
being sufficiently efFervescent. During the 
day he took portions of six bottles more, 
having a fresh one opened on every occa- 
sion ; and finding there were only two left, 
he declared that they were insufficient for 
the night consumption, and more must be 
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sent for. Bella, who had come downstairs, 
conveyed this order to her mother. 

*Do you know the price per dozen?' in- 
quired Mrs. Selwyn. 

* 0, a mere trifle — ^not more than dxpence 
a bottle ! My dear mamma, you would not 
refose anything to a sick manf 

Poor Mrs. Selwyn said she was sorry, but 
she could not send the old horse out again. 
He had been out once, and he was bedded up 
now. She looked at Bella, to see if she were 
uneasy at the refusal; but Bella said gra- 
ciously that ^ Ned must go without, and drink 
the ends of his bottles, then.' 

^ How sweet-tempered she is ! I wish she 
were more thoughtful about money-matters, 
poor darling!' said the doating mother, not 
perceiving that the sweetness arose from in- 
difference to her husband. 

The old horse was not destined to have, 
his undisturbed night's rest on this occasion. 
Before the evening closed, O'Rouke came 
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soda-water, mamma, at once ; and, O'Rouke, 
you'll find some eau-de-cologne in my dress- 
ing-case: give him that till the brandy 
comes.* 

Mrs. Selwyn went downstairs, scarcely feel- 
ing her feet from sickness and giddiness, so 
disgusted was she with her son-in-law ; and 
Mariana, hearing her give the order for 
brandy and a dozen of soda-water to be sent 
for at once, exclaimed, ^ Bravo I you are to 
pay for the Major's intemperance. I sup- 
pose you have to supply both the bane and 
the antidote.' 

James drove to Exeter to obtain the de- 
sired drinks ; and the Major threw aside four 
bottles of the dozen of sodsrwater, as not 
being sufficiently efFervescent. During the 
day he took portions of six bottles more, 
having a fresh one opened on every occa- 
sion ; and finding there were only two left, 
he declared that they were insufficient for 
the night consumption, and more must be 
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sent for. Bella, who had come downstairs, 
conveyed this order to her mother. 

* Do you know the price per dozen I' in- 
quired Mrs. Selwyn. 

* 0, a mere trifle — ^not more than sixpence 
a bottle ! My dear manuna, you would not 
refuse anything to a sick man V 

Poor Mrs. Selwyn said she was sorry, but 
she could not send the old horse out again. 
He had been out once, and he was bedded up 
now. She looked at Bella, to see if she were 
uneasy at the reftisal; but Bella said gra- 
ciously that * Ned must go without, and drink 
the ends of his bottles, then.' 

* How sweet-tempered she is ! I wish she 
were more thoughtful about money-matters, 
poor darling!' said the doating mother, not 
perceiving that the sweetness arose from in- 
difference to her husband. 

The old horse was not destined to have, 
his undisturbed night's rest on this occasion. 
Before the evening closed, O'Rouke came 
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and knocked at the drawing-room door, where 
Mrs. Selwyn and Mariana were seated in 
their neat and rather precise dinner-dresses.. 
They always paid each other the compliment 
of a change of dress, which, as they dined 
early, was effected before tea. They were 
very poor, but they liked to carry out, as fc 
as they could, the little refinements of life. 
Bella came down in her Cashmere dressing- 
gown. When she was not ^ got up' for com- 
pany, she was slatternly, and she tossed her- 
self down on the sofa, which she dragged 
from the wall to a place before the fire, and 
put up her delicate feet, incased in sOk stock- 
ings and slippers, and seemed determined to 
enjoy the hot buttered toast with anchovy 
which she had ordered for tea. 

^What is it, O'Bouke? the Major s^ainf 

^No, ma'am, 'tis not the Major this tune; 

he's gone off in a nice sleep ; but Miss Elia 

has been as cross as the scissors all day, and 

very hot; and now she is moaning with a 
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pain in her inside; and I think yon mnst 
send for the doctor for her, for I catf t do 
nothing to ease her.' 

Mrs. Selwyn looked aghast. 

^I can't send ont to-night; James has 
bedded np the horse and gone home.' 

^ Mamma, can't yon go and see Elia? 
Beally yon mnst know more abont children 
than I,' said Bella. 

^I do not see that, Bella,' said Mariana. 
^ Yon have had three children, and my mo- 
ther bnt two. Moreover, she had her last 
tfairly-one years ago, and yon only five 
years ; and yon are more bonnd to see after 
yonr sick child than her grandmother can be.' 

^Yon were always a crabbed old maid, 
even when yon were a girl,' said Bella. — 
^ Jnst go, there's a dear maniTna. I' 

And Mrs. Selwyn went at that invocation, 
and, reaching the room, saw tiie cbild toss- 
ing her head wildly from one side to the 
other, with qnick short moans. 
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^ O, Elia dear, don't be so naughty ! 
LfOokl you shall wear manuna's locket all 

night r 

Elia opened her eyes at this proposition . 
— which, in sympathy with her lips, she had 
kept firmly shut — to regard the temptation. 
^You'll cheat me, and not give it to me after 
all,' said the chUd, louring her looks on her 
mother. ^ Give it to me first.' 

^ No, swallow first,' said O'Bouke, seizing 
Elia round the neck, and applying the spoon, 
half fiUed with oil, to her lips. 

There was a struggle of the obstinate little 
head, and about a teaspoonf ul was swallowed 
by Elia's angry scream, when her mamma 
pinched her nose, and the rest was spilt oyer 
the sheet, pillow, and counterpane. 

* I can't bear it — 'tis filthy!' cried the child. 
^ And O, the smell — ^it makes me bo sick I' 

^ Of course it does, poor child I — O'Bouke, 
get clean sheets and pillow-cases, and a fresh 
counterpane for the bed,' cried Bella. 
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The struggle had increased the pain. 

^ Mamma, I believe you have made the 
child worse with this horrid stuff.' 

Elia cried louder at this supposition. 

*She has not swallowed suflScient to do 
either good or harm, my dear/ said the 
grandmother quietly, turning away. 

^ O'Rouke, get the clean sheets.' 

* Clean sheets !' cried Mary, who came to 
the door. ^ Why, I put them on clean only 
this evening, and the counterpane too, be- 
cause the bed was full of squashed grapes.' 

^ The child has over-eaten herself, then, as 
I supposed,' said Mrs. Selwyn. 

* Clean sheets!' reiterated Mary. ^Six- 
pence a pair to pay the washerwoman, eight- 
eenpence the counterpane, and a shilling for 
a bottle of bleaching-liquid to take out the 
stains, and the sheets ready to drop to pieces 
with the lime that's put into it! Well, 
ma'am, Pve lived with you sparing for many 
years ; now you've come into your for- 
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tune, I s'pose. Such extravagance I never 
saw!' 

* Stop your impudent servant's mouth/ said 
Bella, flushing with rage, and addressing her 
mother. 

Mrs. Selwyn said nothing, but went to 
the front door and looked out. She thought 
the child was dangerously ill, and that 
as she could not prevail on her to take 
remedies, some medical assistance ought to 
be sent for, whose orders might be m6re 
effectual than her own. The cook had gone 
upstairs to dress; Mary was airing clean 
sheets; O'Rouke was with the child; and 
only her daughters or herself were left avail- 
able to call up the groom, who lived at a 
distance. The Major, on whom the duty 
should have devolved, was sleeping off his 
debaucheries in the semi-insensibility pro- 
duced by drunkenness. 

Bella would not go, she felt sure; and, 

with a mother^s tenderness, Mrs. Selwyn's 
VOL. r. M 
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thoughts revolted £rom exposing the delicate 
beauty of her youngest daughter to the chill 
of a December evening; Mariana had been 
kept up during the previous night by her 
intoxicated brother-in-law; so the old lady 
took a shawl from the stand in the hall, and 
went herself out into the frosty air, feeling 
rather than seeing her way by the cUpped 
privet hedges of the garden, till she found 
herself in the open road, where the broad 
exj^anse of thinly-scattered snow enabled her 
to proceed with more certainty. 

In her heart of hearts Bella had ever been 
her favourite child; and now that the old 
lady was making absurd and involuntary 
slides on the pathway by the side of the 
road, she admitted to herself that, should 
she fall and break a limb, it would be Ma- 
riana who would grieve for her sufiFering — 
Mariana who would strive to nurse her to 
health again. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

ANXIETY. 

Mrs. Selwyn reached the row of cottages, in 
one of which James resided, and knocked at 
the door of one of them, in which she found, 
by the evidence of her nose and her fingers, to 
contain chrysanthemums, of which she had a 
choice collection herself, and of which she 
shrewdly suspected James had taken the 
best, with the view of obtaining a prize at 
the flower-show at Exeter. Now she blessed 
the wholesome-smelling blooms, which reared 
their frost-incrusted heads in despite of win- 
ter's cold, and called and knocked with re- 
doubled boldness, till James put his shock 
head out of the casement, and grunted un- 
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willingly when he found that he was to defy 
the weather on horseback which a delicate 
lady of seventy had encountered on foot. 
He dressed himself, wishing the Major and 
all the family had stayed in Injy before they 
had come to turn folks out of bed at such 
lawless hours. But he came, nevertheless; 
and poor Mrs. Selwyn returned, to find Ma- 
riana protruding a white face from the door- 
way, in a transport of terror at her mother's 
absence, which she had discovered by hear- 
ing the door close as Mrs. Selwyn had gone 
out, and by finding the shawl had been taken 
from its peg. 

^O mother, how could you!' she. cried in 
a tone of reproach. 

*My dear, there was no one else to go.' 

^I had rather have gone myself a thousand 
times.' 

* But I had rather you should not. Ma- 
riana, you are too precious to me.' 

^ And what are you to me, mother ? My all.' 
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^Do you regret now that I thwarted your 
early choice, Mariana?' 

Mariana smiled, and kissed her mother. 

* I bless you instead,' 

Mrs. Selwyn listened for a moment at the 
nursery-door before she went to change her 
shoes in her own room. Elia was varying a 
constant moaning with short cries : they would 
have been shrieks, but that they could not 
be held long enough, and were jerked out 
fix>m her lungs involuntarily. The grand- 
mother's face bore a look of pained sym- 
pathy; and going afterwards to the drawing- 
room, she found Bella sitting over the fire. 

*0, have you been in the nursery?' said 
she. *I daresay you did it for the best, 
mamma ; but you have killed that poor child 
with your nasty medicine; and now you 
won't send for a doctor.' 

'A doctor is sent for. James is halfv^ay 
there by this time.' 

^ O, you thought yourself obliged,' replied 
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Bella in a disappointed tone, at having no- 
thing at which she could grumble. *I shall 
go to bed,' she added. *I can't bear the ex- 
citement of this wear and tear of my feelings.' 

^ Will you not stay up and see Mr. Jack- 
son ?' asked her mother. 

•^Mammal do you think my constitution 
is made of cast-iron? — after such a night as 
I had, too, with Major O'Connor !' 

^ Bella,' said her mother, losing patience, 
^ Major O'Connor was your choice, and not 
mine.' 

^Well, if he was my choice, it entirely 
arose from your being so mean and screwing 
about money. I did not care for Ned ; but I 
wanted to get away and enjoy myself a bit. 
And so I did ; and I don't regret it. I have 
enjoyed myself, and always mean to do so.' 

^I think you are a lucky woman, if you 
can manage to be happy with such materials, 
Bella,' said Mariana, who had followed her 
mother into the room. 
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^Materials you would have been glad of 
formerly/ said the younger sister tauntingly. 

' I was a fool then/ said Mariana quietly. 
*. I thought I knew better than my mother. 
You have convinced me of the contrary; and 
I bless myself daily that I was obedient.' 

'Sour grapes, Miss Selwyn.' 

Here a ring at the bell gave signal that 
the doctor had come. Bella seized a bed- 
candle, and ran to her room with more ac- 
tivity than her sister thought she had pos- 
sessed. 

*I am not going to see a strange man,' 
said Bella as she disappeared, ^when I am 
such a figure.' 

Mrs. Selwyn attended Mr. Jackson into 
the nursery, where Elia lay moaning .and 
dozing alternately. The doctor placed his 
hand on her stomach ; and the horrible shriek 
the child uttered chiUed the blood of the 
grandmother. Julietta sat up in the bed, 
with her hair standing out like the leases of 
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a bunch of crocuses when they appear dis- 
hevelled in the absence of departed flowers. 

* Serves her right,' said the girl, ^ a nasty 
greedy thing ! She waited till I was asleep, 
and crawled under my bed, and took my 
share of the grapes before I was awake, the 
minx I When I did awake, she was gobbUng 
them down as fast as a pig, because she was 
afraid I should take them away.' 

The doctor looked at the grandmother. 
^The grapes are undigested, no doubt. 
Have you castor-oil in the house V 

« 

^ Yes ; but we cannot get it down.' 

* I will send something to be given at once 
in gruel, or something thick; and you must get 
some oil down in two hours' time. There is in- 
flammation going on, and it is very serious.' 

Mrs. Selwyn had to watch by Elia that 
night, and try to administer the medicines. 
The child rebelled, and upset the greatest 
pai*t ; and then came the distressing doubt as 
to whether sufficient calomel had been swal- 
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lowed, or whether another dose should be 
given. There had been opium mixed with 
it seemingly ; for towards morning the child 
dozed; and the weary grandmother rested 
her head against the pillow, and slept for a 
few moments. She was startled by a soft 
step ; and Mariana entered the room in her 
dressing-gown, with a cup of green tea in 
, her hand, of which her mother was particu- 
larly fond, and which from its high price she 
seldom made use of. It was kept in a small 
canister in the cellaret of the dining-room. 
Probably no one but the night-watcher can 
estimate the intense comfort of a cup of well- 
made tea in relieving the tedium of compelled 
sleeplessness. Mariana had dived into the 
dairy and stolen some cream from the top of 
one of the pans, regardless of the pinching 
cold of the atmosphere there ; and making 
up the cinders of the kitchen-fire, was repaid 
by the evident enjoyment felt by her mother 
in swallowing the hot beverage. 
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Mariana, having been up on the previous 
night, had slept heavily till four o'clock, 
when she awoke with the vague notion that 
some disagreeable duty had devolved on her 
mother of which she ought to be a partaker* 
She sat up in her bed, and shivered at the 
notion of braving the cold atmosphere; for 
she had no fire in her room, and was half 
tempted to go to sleep again ; but her love . 
for Mrs. Selwyn was a strong impelling 
motive, and she had taken the better part of 
action. 

The tea h^d not been obtained, however, 
without an adventure. She had blown-up 
the decaying ashes in the kitchen, and when 
the sound of the bubbling water and the 
sight of the pleasant puffs of steam had 
shown that so much of her task was accom- 
plished, she had gone to the dining-room to 
fetch the tea, when the draught of air from the 
too suddenly opened door blew out the candle. 
She knew that the cellaret was unlocked, for 
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her mother's servants were too honest to pil- 
fer; so she was feeling her way to the side- 
board, when she was startled by hearing a lum- 
bering step, which seemed to be following her 
across the hall. There is something creepy 
and eerie in moving about the house when 
it is supposed that its inhabitants are all 
asleep ; and Mariana, whose nerves were not 
strong and whose fears were of housebreak- 
ers, thought of concealing herself behind thfe 
drawn curtain of the window nearest to her. 
A light flickered across the carpet through 
the halfK)pened door, which Mariana watched 
with a heart beating so fast that she felt 
suffocated. Then, walking unsteadily, with 
glaring and projecting eyes which wandered 
round the room, with a candle held slant- 
ingly, so that the carpet was spotted all over 
with the melted tallow, was her brother-in- 
law — ^the lover of her youth, about whom she 
had felt that her heart must break because 
she could not marry him ; and now, terror- 
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stricken^ she was crouching behind the cur- 
tain^ in mingled trepidation and disgust, that 
she might not be seen by him. Could that 
be he, round whose neck she had hung in an 
agony of sobs, because they were to be parted 
for ever by the decision of her cruel mother 
— ^that red-nosed, blear-eyed drunkard? She 
watched what he was about to do, and had 
not a long time for suspense. He went to 
the cellaret, and taking a glass from the 
inside of his dressing-gown, obtained from 
his bedroom, when he had placed the candle 
on the sideboard, he filled the tumbler from 
the decanter of sherry, and drank it ofi*; re- 
filled, and drank again. Then he sighed 
sadly as he set down the empty bottle. 
Sought for the port -wine, but there was 
none left. Having accomplished this, he 
shut the drawer of the cellaret ; and holding 
the candlestick more steadily, retired again 
to his room. Mariana was reminded of the 
stories she had read of vampires, who were 
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heard passing from the bedrooms of the 
sleepers whose blood they had imbibed, 
heavy in their tread, and bloated to re- 
pletion with the nourishment they had 
sucked from their victims. 

' O poor mother,' cried Mariana, ' you 
have a vampire who will suck away all your 
substance, and damage a good name which 
has never been sullied by dishonour since 
you have been a free agent. Wliat is to 
be done?' 

Mariana thought that the Major must be 
in a state of stupor after so early a debauch ; 
but at nine o'clock he rang his bell, and 
desired to have some devilled kidneys for 
breakfast : finding that kidneys could not 
be got nearer than Exeter, and there were 
no means of sending there, he contented 
himself with some devilled slices of mutton. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BODS Df PICKLE. 

The doctcHT came early. Mia^ SelwTn had 
not left the nursery when he arrived. There 
was no improvement in the symptoms^ and 
be told the grandmother that he should Uke 
more advice. 

Mrs. Selwyn sent to Major CKConnor and 
to Bella for orders. More advice meant a 
consoltaiion — ^three guineas; and the daily 
or bidiumal visits, at a guinea each after- 
wards. She felt that her income would not 
hear such a drain on it; and she felt, na- 
turally, that as the existence of the child 
had been contrary to her wishes, and as the 
girl's illness had resulted &om her father's 
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indiscretion^ she was not bound to ruin her- 
self for the sake of the child. Yet she could 
not see the suffering of the young helpless 
creature without wishing that it might be 
relieved, and assented to the proposition of 
Mr. Jackson, that he should communicate 
with Dr. Fox and appoint a time for the 
consultation. 

Whilst this was being settled, the boy 
awoke, and catching sight of Julietta, who 
was sitting up listening to the conversation, 
he inserted his hand under his piUow and 
flung an orange at the profile of his un- 
suspecting sister, therewith knocking her on 
the nose, and making the blood spout from 
it. She was stunned for a moment; but 
when the tingling grew less she darted from 
her bed, and seizing the culprit she pinned 
him to the bed, and pummelled him on the 
back of the neck and head till both Mr. 
Jackson and Mrs. Selwyn were compelled 
to interfere ; and whilst the doctor held the 
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arms of the vindictive young lady, the grand- 
mother tried to comfort the suffering victim 
of her wrath. 

Elia, who had been dozing, awoke now 
with a quick succession of screams. 

^ 'Tis important that the patient should 
be kept quiet,' said the doctor. ^ Could not 
these young folks occupy another room, till 
some change takes place for the better ?' 

' Yes, I will see to it ; and you will return 
as soon as you can?' said the poor woman, 
hoping that, as the expense must be incurred, 
some good might result from it, and feeling 
that she had cast off some responsibility on 
the medical man. 

Her thoughts wandered to Mariana's room, 
as a place where the children might be depo- 
sited ; but the manifest injustice of such an 
arrangement was too obvious to carry out 
the idea. So she transported the beaten boy 
to Mrs. O'Connor's I'oom, and placed him on 
the bed by Bella's side. 
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* Why have you brought this troublesome 
child here, mamma r 

' My dear, he must be washed and dressed 
in this room, and Julie also. Elia cannot 
bear any noise.' 

^What nonsense! I'm sure she makes 
noise enough herself.' 

' True/ said the grandmother drily ; ^ but 
being ill, she is to be allowed a monopoly of 
that luxury. Indeed, Bella, she is very 

iiir 

^ Yes, I daresay she is, after your giving 
her that nasty physic. If she dies, I shal 
always say you killed her, mamma.' 

^As you please, my dear. No one wil? 
believe you.' 

Here Julietta came into the room, saying, 

^ The doctor said I was to come and wash 
my nose here.' 

^ Good heavens, child ! How swollen and 
ugly your face is ! Who did that ?' 

'He did it,' cried Julietta; 'and grand- 

VOL. I. N 
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mamma said he was a good boy^ and kissed 
him/ 

'Why, mammal' said Bella. 

' My dear, will you not get up and go to 
see your little girl I She requires a mother's 



care.' 



• 

' O, O'Rouke is accustomed to nurse her. 
Moreover, you perceive that O'Rouke is 
paid for that work, and I am not. I should 
not keep a tenth part of my beauty were 
I to go slaving after these terrible chil- 
dren. 

^ I would go myself, were I in your place, 
Bella. I always nursed you and Mariana 
when you were ill, my dear child.' 

^Ah, I daresay you had no trustworthy 
servant ; but I repeat, O'Eouke is paid for 
it, and I am not.' 

O'Rouke, entering the room at that mo- 
ment, cried, 

^Arrahl and if it comes to that, the 
divil a farthing have I had of wages for the 
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last year and half; not that I'm going to 
leave the poor child, as has no mother to 
speak of, till she's out of her misery some 
way.' 

Bella looked rather out of countenance at 
this revelation, and muttered that she might 
have had her wages if she had appUed to the 
Major. 

^ Fve asked and asked tiU I was ashamed 
for him saying "No!" so often; and since 
that I have held my tongue,' said the woman. 
— ^Must I wash the children here, ma'am?' 
she continued, addressing Mrs. Selwyn. 

* As your mistress chooses,' said the grand- 
mother, leaving the room with a sigh. 

^Now, young sir! you sit still whilst I 
dress your sister. A fine figure you have 
made of her, with your nasty orange !' And 
O'Eouke seized the boy and placed him on 
the old damask-covered chair, where he sat 
next to the dressing-table, and meditated. 

^ Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
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hands to do.' He quietly drew the longest 
pins he cotdd find from the well-furnished 
pincushion, and whilst O'Rouke was busy 
with Julietta's head he prepared a piquant 
reception — not for her head — by sticking the 
pins through the stuflSng of the chair, so that 
the points justpenetrated through the damask, 
taking good care that lie did not press on 
them. When he had managed to perforate 
the cushion with five of these, he stood doTvn 
and began to complain how long O'Rouke 
was in brushing Julietta's hair, declaring 
that he was quite cold. Bella had lain back 
and fallen asleep again ; and the boy, seeing 
the warm bath in readiness, jumped into it, 
and taking his mother's blue-kid shoes, he 
amused himself by making them into boats, 
till they became water-logged and too limp 
for anything but to lie at the bottom. 

^ O Judy, do take care ! you've made my 
nose bleed again I' cried Julietta. 

^ Never mind, miss,' said the nurse; ^it 
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will stop directly. Just sit down here, and 
I'll pull on your stockings and shoes.' 

O'Rouke pushed the unfortunate Julietta 
down, pressing on the girl's knees as she (Judy) 
stooped to pick up the stockings and shoes; a 
movement which compelled the victim to feel 
the full benefit of her brother's preparation 
for her discomfort. 

Dire was the yell uttered by the angry and 
astonished J ulietta. 

^I'm dead! Tm killed!' she exclaimed.' 
* You brute, you, Judy !' and she fixed her 
nails in the rubicund countenance of the 
wonder-stricken Irishwoman. 

^ It's mad she is !' cried Judy, holding her 
hands. ^ What's it that I've done to ve ?' 

^There's needles and penknives in the 
chair !' shrieked the girl. 

^Sure, but ye're mad,' said the nurse, 
passing her hand boldly along the. smooth 
surface of the damask. Julietta's weight had 
sent the pins below the surface of the silk, 
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and O^Bouke felt nothing. ^ I ain't going to 
be scratched by you, Miss O'Connor — sorrow 
come to you T 

^ O children, you were bom to be my 
curse I' cried Bella, waking up languidly. 
Then, seeing the blood on O'Eouke's cheeks, 
bearing witness to the length of Julietta's 
nails and the strength of the fingers which 
impelled them, she sprang out of bed with 
more liveliness than cotdd have been ex- 
'pected from a creature so delicate, and hit 
her daughter a ringing box on the ear. 

^ TherCj miss !' she cried triumphantly — 
* that's for ycm /' — ^adding aside to herself, ^I 
must take O'Bouke's part, as the wages are 
not to be had.' 

Julietta did not cry. The ill-used girl, 
sujffering on all sides, withdrew to a comer 
of the room, with one foot naked and the 
stocking, half-drawn on, trailing on the other 
and glared at her mother with malignity the 
most intense. 
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' I sha'n't forget,' she said ; ^ and I will tell 
papa about Captain Tucker, and how he — * 

^ Don't be a fool, Julietta,- said her mo- 
ther, turning crimson. ' Be a good girl, and 
be dressed, and I will take you to Exeter 
this morning and buy you a new hat.' 

The scowl relaxed on Julietta's brow, and 
she permitted O'Bouke to finish dressing 
her. 

^ But my nose !' she said, with tears in her 
eyes. 

^ Never mind, I'll put some pearl-powder 
over it,' said her mamma, kissing her rebel- 
lious daughter, who tried to evade the caress. 

Her son was enjoying his voluntary wash 
in the bath, somewhat in the style of a boy 
learning to swim, for his arms were down 
resting on the bottom, and his mouth and 
chin elevated above the surface of the water. 
Thus he was not perceived till his mamma 
was about to occupy his place. 

* You beastly boy, how dare you get into 
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my hot water !' said the affectionate mother. 
^ ril hot- water you !' And advancing to drag 
the youth from the bath, she was greeted 
by splashes from his nimble heels, which, 
filling her eyes and mouth, compelled her to 
retreat. The water ran down on her bosom, 
wetting her nightdress, making her more 
angry than ever. When O'Rouke advanced 
to puU Master Ned out, she met with the 
same shower-bath. 

^ I can do nothing with him,' said Judy in 
despair, and retreating; for her wardrobe 
was limited, and it was no joke to wear wet 
clothes all day. 

^Ned, you wicked boy,' said his mother, 
' get out of that and be dressed, and TU take 
you to Exeter and buy you a beautiful whip.' 

Bribes will subdue even the most turbulent 
for the time, and Master Ned succumbed like 
a lamb to the process of being dressed, which 
O'Eouke contrived to make as much of a 
punishment as she could by rubbing soap 
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between the compressed eyelids, and jerking 
his hair unmercifully under pretence of 
combing it out of its tangles. 

^Come and pull on my stockings,' said 
Bella ; ' the boy can wait.' 

She was dressed at length by the aid of 
the servant, and then grew impatient of the 
presence of the children. 

^You must take these troublesome crea- 
tures into their aunt*s room to be finished.* 

^ Sure, then. Miss Mariana has no fire, and 
the children will be perished with cold.' 

^ Never mind; light the fire. — ^Julietta, 
go down and tell your grandmanuna that I 
want the carriage to go to Exeter. Take 
your hat and cloak with you.' 

Julietta obeyed gladly at the idea of go- 
ing; but Ned, looking at his mother with 
a grin, cried out, 

^/knowl You think I don't know why 
you want us out of the way 1 I say, mamma, 
won't you look pretty presently ! O dear, so 
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pretty I' and he smoothed his forefinger oyer 
one cheek and then the other. 

' Get out, you impudent boy ; you tell 
stories.' 

O'Rouke turned her face away not to 
be seen laughing, and Bella took her son by 
the shoulders and thrust him out of the room. 

She came out herself a few minutes after, 
looking, as her son had predicted, very pretty 
indeed. 

^ My dear,' said her mother, meeting her 
on the stairs, 'rrmat you go to Exeter? I 
hope Mr. Jackson will be here soon, and 
surely you will be anxious to hear the 
opinion of the medical men.' 

^ My dear mamma,' repUed the wily daugh- 
ter, ^my only object in going is to get these 
children out of the house, and to let the 
poor little sufferer remain quiet,' 

* Then you will return soon, Bella V said 
the mother, only half convinced, yet soft- 
ened by the phrase, ^my dear mamma,' 
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which awakened all the tenderness of her 
yonthfid maternity. Mariana always called 
her ^mother/ as more befitting her own age. 
Mrs. Selwyn hked to be ^ mamma/ and to 
feel yoimg again for a brief instant. 

^Yes^ mamma, as soon as I can, though 
the longer the children are ont of the house 
the better for Elia's sake. I have not a 
clean pocket-handkerchief; just lend me 
one.' 

Mrs. Selwyn procured one of her best. 

^Qxx)d gracious, mamma, what a coarse 
towel it is ! Surely your nose must be of 
cast-iron to bear the friction. However, 
force has no choice. I think your servants 
must wash a few things for me, the washer- 
woman is so dilatory.' 

Mrs. Selwyn walked away, conveniently 
deaf. She knew that her maids were too 
busy to begin washing for Mrs. O'Connor, 
and that no suggestions of hers could obtain 
that result. 
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The carriage drove off with the O'Connor 
family; they had all taken flight, excepting 
the sick child. To the room where she lay, 
uttering unconscious moans of bodily pain, 
Mrs. Selwyn retreated, trying any simple 
remedies for her rehef. There was no im- 
provement, and it was evident to the grand- 
mother, that if some relief of the symptoms 
came not soon the struggle would be a short 
one. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A TOY FOR DEATH. 

Mariana came and sat by her mother; 
she would give her company and her sym- 
pathy, and perhaps be useful in obtaining 
hot fomentations. The wrestling of young 
life against death is always f earftd. 

^ Grandma,' cried the child, ^ I shall die ! 
I shall be put away in the pit ! Don't let 
me die! I will be good; I will never be 
naughty again !' 

Speaking, from the catch in her breath, 
increased the pain. Mrs. Selwyn held one 
of her little hot hands and tried to soothe 
her. 

^Can you say a prayer, my dear child! 
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Say, "Pray, God, make me better, for Jesus 
Christ's sake." ' 

The girl tmmed her bloodshot eyes on her, 
not understanding. 

^ Prayers V she said. 

^Do you not say the Lord's Prayer to 
mamma, dear, and the Evening Hymn ?' 

^ O, take away the pain I' shrieked the 
child. ^ Tell God to take it away I' 

Mrs. Selwyn turned her tear-filled eyes 
on Mariana, whose countefnance reflected her 
mother^s distress. 

The doctors were announced, and the 
younger woman retired during their visit. 

The comfort they could give was but 
small. The disease was inflammation of 
the stomach, produced by the grapes, which 
she had probably swallowed whole in large 
quantities, being fe^rftd of detection in her 
theft. 

Mr. Jackson had done all that medical 
science dictated. Dr. Fox said ; they could 
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only hope now that some of the remedies 
might take effect. 

Mis. Selwyn made a quick sign to the 
medical men to be silent till they got out- 
side the door. Elia cried to her grand- 
mother not to leave her, and Mrs. Selwyn 
sent Mariana to take her place by the sick- 
bed. 

* Will she suffer much longer f the grand- 
mother inquired. 

^ Probably not, madam. Mortification will 
set in, when she will be easy comparatively.' 

^Can you give nothing to reUeve this 
frightM suffering r 

^ Yes, if you can induce the child to swal- 
low it.' 

And Mrs. Selwyn returned to the sick- 
room ^th some sedative concealed in jam. 

^It will relieve your pain, EUa;' and the 
child sighed and swallowed it. 

The grandmother and aunt sat in silence 
after this by the sick-bed of the sufferer. 
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exchanging sad looks as the girl moaned 
her inarticulate complaints, and trying with 
vain care to arrange the clothes and the 
pillows with reference to her possible com- 
fort, as if comfort could be felt in the dreary 
struggle with the coming shadows of death. 

The silence was a boon, however, after 
the turmoil made by the troublesome Anglo- 
Indian tribe in that quiet household; only 
the grandmother, untaught by what she had 
seen of Bella, pined that her daughter should 
be there. 

^She does not know,' she thought, ^how 
ill the poor child is. She will be heart- 
broken to think that she has been absent 
in the last hours of her life.' 

As this passed into the grandmother's 
mind and dwelt there, O'Kouke entered the 
room softly, and came to the bedside. 

' 'Tis dying, she is I' she sobbed out. 

Elia opened her eyes and looked at her, 
but closed them again. 
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^ If her mother were but here !' said Mrs. 
Selwyn, in a voice which faltered all the 
more from the ring of emotion in the tones 
of the nurse. 

^ She ! she won't be back yet. You need 
not expect her,' cried O'Rouke. ^ Why, the 
— th regiment is at Exeter !' 

Mrs. Selwyn and Mariana looked inquir- 

^ Don't you know? Lord love ye ! why. 
Captain Tucker, to be sure I' 

The mother and daughter were both 
silenced. They dared not inquire farther 
for an explanation of what might be a dis- 
graceftd mystery, but Mrs. Selwyn's heart 
sank within her with a new burden of care. 
She could not help loving Bella still ; that 
lingering love for an unworthy object which 
is so heartrending to its possessor. 

It was dinner-time for the two ladies, and 
the mother told Mariana to go and eat some- 
thing, and then she would go. She said this to 
VOL. T. 
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induce Mariana to leave the room^ and rest 
for a time from the tension of her painful 
watching. It was hard that Mariana, who 
had neither the pleasure nor pride of mater- 
nity, should have its sufferings inflicted on 
her. Mariana, however, had no appetite, 
though she was glad to leave the room and 
obtain the refreshment of a glass of freshly- 
pumped spring water; and after remaining 
in the dining-room for a quarter of an hour, 
she returned and persuaded her mother to 
go down. 

The hours went on, and it was dark before 
the party in the carriage returned. The 
doctors had arrived a few minutes before, 
and had felt Elia's pulse, and her feet, 
abeady cold, and puUed up the eyeHds to 
see if the eyeball was yet sensitive to light. 

^Nothing to be done, ma'am,' said Dr. 
Fox ; ^a hot bottle to the feet, perhaps, might 
regain the heat a Httle ; but it will soon be 
over now.' 
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Bella came upstairs^ flushed aad handsome, 
followed by Julietta and her brother, rushing 
onwards, tumbling one over the other with 
sndden shrieks and discordant cries of fun 
and anger, which, by their incongruity with 
the death-bed of the child, seemed to Mrs. 
Selwyn and Mariana inexpressibly shocking. 

^Hush, hush! Take them away with 
you, Bella.' 

^ What is the matter, mamma ? Why are 
you so cross ? Is EUa worse V 

At the same moment the two children 
caught sight of their Uttle sister's face, and 
a great hush fell on them both : that infan- 
tine expression was tonched by the awftdness 
of death. They had seen dead natives be- 
fore, floating about in the Ganges; but that 
it should come to one of them seemed ter- 
rible, and made them silent. 

Bella, with a vanity which no circum- 
stances could daunt, thought of what the 
doctors must be thinking of her beauty, as 
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she came witliin their ken. They, on their 
part, mentally admitted her good looks, and 
felt a faint curiosity as to how She* would 
receive the impression made by h^ child's 
deathlike aspect. 

Bella saw and started. ^O Elia!' she 
cried, flinging herself on the bed in a natural 
burst of horror and consternation. ^0 
Elia ! my child, my child !' 

' Hush !' said her mother ; ' don't disturb 
her, she is departing so quietly.' 

Bella turned on her mother like a fury. 
^It was youi^ doing; you gave the poor little 
creature that horrible physic. You have 
killed her.' 

Beauty always obtains sympathy. The 
medical men looked at the excited lady with 
profound commiseration. Much love had 
driven her mad, no doubt. A fine person 
that unanswerable letter of reconunendation, 
as it was termed by Queen Elizabeth, had 
produced its effect. Mrs. Selwyn had neither 
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beauty nor youth, and the doctors gave all 
their sympathy to the suffering mother of 
the dyin^ child. Dr. Fox went so far as to 
ask Mr. Jackson in a whisper to what Mrs. 
O'Connor referred in Mrs. Selwyn's treat- 
ment of the patient ; but the word ^ castor- 
oil' only confirmed the doctor's opinion that 
the interesting parent was in a state of hys- 
terical delirium ; and lifting Bella from the 
bed, where she lay on the dying girl, and 
impeded her laboured breathing, the medical 
men carried the beauty to her room, and 
lavished on the mother the tender attentions 
which they wisely thought would have been 
useless to the child. 

Two hours after, Mrs. Selwyn andCRouke, 
the latter blinded by her tears, the former 
with quiet sadness, performed the last duties 
to the ill-guided child. Mrs. Selwyn did not 
grieve for her death. She had lived too 
long, and seen too much of sorrow and dis- 
appointment in the adolescence of more pro- 
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mising children, to have any tears to give the 
dead. She thought of the expenses of the 
funeral, and felt that she could not meet 
them except on the most economical scale. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SOWING THE WIND. 

When Bella had cried and screamed her- 
self to sleep like a big baby, far on in the 
nighty the Major retomed home. Mrs. Sel- 
wyn and Mariana had gone to bed; and 
O'Bonke sat up to receive him. He was 
not so drank as nsnal, bnt^ like the Baron on 
his return in the Eve of St Johfiy 

* His face was sad and sour.' 

O'Eouke told him of Elia's death; on 
which he bnrst into a torrent of oaths against 
Mrs. Selwyn, who had, he declared, killed 
the child by her infernal medicines. 
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O'Rouke told him to sleep over it, and he 
would not talk so much nonsense to-morrow. 
She felt it must be a question only of quan- 
tity; if he talked at all, it was certain to lack 
sense. 

^Whatever you do/ added the maid, ^ don't 
disturb the missis, but sleep in your dressing- 
room. Fve had to take Master Ned, and 
Miss July is in her ma's bed ; and yer to 
sleep in the dressing-room.' 

The Major went grumbling to his bed, 
overweighed by a new care, which he would 
have liked to deposit on Bella's breast ; but 
as he dared not disturb her in defiance of 
O'Rouke's commands, he must wait till the 
next day. Before he had aroused himself 
on the following morning, the faithful Irish- 
woman was by his side, with — 

' Sure, but the ould lady wants to know 
what's yer orders about the fimeral. She 
supposes you would like it to be done as 
plain as possible. I'm a-thinking she's a bit 
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Stingy ; for who 'ud go grudging the poor 
child a handsome fiineral, when 'tis the last 
thing, barring the monnimenty that ye can 
do for her I' 

Thus spoke the maid, who would not have 
to pay for the expense. 

* Let it be done as handsome as may be,' 
said the ungrammatical Major, ^ and no ex- 
pense spared, tell the old woman.' 

O'Rouke carried the message, and dehvered 
it in a defiant tone to Mrs. Selwyn. 

She smiled sadly, and said, ^Tell your 
master that the name of the man is Ashton. 
He had better write his orders, and James 
shall take the note into Exeter.' 

The Major's powers of spelling were 
limited; and he was not much in the habit 
of writing. India was such a convenient 
place. The butler managed everything there. 
He went to his wife as soon as she awoke 
to talk to her. He found her sitting on 
the sofa before the fire, somewhat pale and 
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diflhev^ed, in her dressiiig-gDwn, with feet 
in slippers. As the bine-kid shoes had beat 
brongfat to the conaiMency of horn by the 
efforts made to dry them, a pair of white- 
satin shoes were sacrificed to the ease of 
the lady by baTing been depiired of that 
part of the matearial which properhr em- 
braced the heel, whilst they were cut down 
in front. 

Bella required all the bodily (xanfist ob- 
tainable under the circomstances ; fcv Ann 
felt an nncomfortable shiver at the thonght 
of little mia's atai^ extended body not 
far off, though resentment at hffl mother's 
share in the transaction made a strange 
mixture in her grief ; and she frit how veiy 
much her feelings had been outraged by 
the administration of that dose of castoiw 
uil. 'But for that,' she cried, 'little EKa 
'"'"' btivi^' Ik<mi alive now,' Howevw, 
'W w liat was due to herself and to 
utiJor this 'trying dispensatitw ;* 
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SO she had drawn a small table towards 
her, and opened the blotting-book to write 
some orders to the best milliner in Exeter. 

*But "the fashion of this world passeth 
away/' ' said Bella, punning on a text learnt 
in girlhood. ^I mnst ask Mariana whether 
Miss Mountstephens still reigns supreme.' 

In the mean time she examined the note- 
paper and pens; and was occupied in her 
scrutiny, when the Major opened the door, 
with sodden cheeks, gooseberry eyes, and a 
louring brow. 

*I never saw such disgracefully coarse 
note-paper in my life !' she exclaimed, look- 
ing angrily at the Major, who certainly was 
innocent of having supplied it. ' 

^I did not put it 4;here,' he observed 
sullenly. 

^I don't care whether you put it there 
or not. It does not alter the fact of its 
coarseness.' 

Bella's sole accomplishment was cali<- 
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ness. ^At any event, I am clean and 
tidy; 

Bella looked at her and read her thoughts. 

*I am neat too when I am dressed/ she 
said. ' Mrs. Bottrel, did you say ? She 
will come over here to fit on the dresses, 
I suppose; and Mr. Mitford probably will 
bring over some crape and bombazeen for 
choice. I imagine, as you and mamma will 
want some, I had better order him to come 
in mamma's name V 

' Pray do not. I am sure neither mamma 
nor I can afford to put ourselves into mourn- 
ing ; and, for a child of poor little Ella's 
age, I should think no one would think it 
necessary.' 

^Not necessary I — not necessary!' cried 
BeUa, raising her voice almost to a scream. 
^Do you think I have no natural feehng 
towards my own flesh and blood % You, of 
course, are glad the poor little angel is dead. 
You have no tenderness — always thinking 
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about your vile pounds, shillings, and 
pence.' 

'If I think about my own shillings and 
pence — ^I have very few pounds to calculate 
— ^'tis because I have no wish to spend other 
people's money.' 

'And who is doing so, I should like to 
know? Do you fancy that the Major has 
not money to pay for what I order V 

' I hope so, I am sure,' replied the sister. 
'And in that case you had better write in 
his name or your own for any articles you 
may require ; only I would remind you that 
Christmas is close at hand, when the trades- 
men will require payment. I beUeve I have 
told you all you want to know ; and I will 
now leave you to write your notes, if you 
still think it wise.' 

'You have no more heart than a stone,' 
said the married sister. 'I shall order 
mourning for the servants ; if mamma is too 
stingy to pay for it^ 1 will do it myself.' 
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And with this magnanimous resolution she 
took up her pen, but recalled Mariana as 
she was closing the door, to ask if she could 
not supply her with finer paper. The elder 
sister could only give her paper of that 
quality which she was herself in the habit 
of using, she said ; she had none finer. 
And Bella grumbled, and began to write. 

The rough paper vexed her. Her writ- 
ing did not possess the air of refinement 
which hot-pressed and gilt-edged materials 
conveyed to her caligraphy. She would try 
whether her mother possessed any of finer 
quality; and having again rung the bell 
— answered this time by the ayah, for 
O'Rouke had gone to lie down after her 
night-watch for the Major — she desired the 
native to look about till she found Mrs. 
Selwyn. 



, CHAPTER XVn, 

CHRISTMAS COMFORTS. 

Mrs. Selwyn, sitting at her bureau in her 
fireless bedroom, was startled on turning 
her head to see the large eyeballs of the 
ayah, with their bilious whites, glaring at 
her through the half-open door. Poor Mrs. 
Selwyn had spent all her life in a tussle 
with Christmas bills. During her husband's 
lifetime they had been like a large garden 
in which innumerable weeds ran rampant. 
When the family had been reduced to Ma- 
riana and herself, she saw no reason why 
she, wha tried to pay ready-money, should 
ever have an unpaid account. Yet, let the 
financial garden be weeded ever so clean, 
bills were sure to crop up. Little charges 
VOL. I. P 
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they were, certainly ; but Napoleon the 
Great complained that he was killed by 
pin-pricks. 

Servants are always, as a rule, antagonistic 
to economy. If a stitch or two was wanted 
to the harness, James had it done without 
consulting his mistress. Told of and paid 
for at the time, the charge might have been 
twopence; booked, it became sixpence. Or 
the handle had come off cook's pail, and had 
to be replaced ; or a water-bottle had been 
broken by the housemaid, and replaced si- 
lently at her mistress's expense. The accu- 
mulation of these small vexations at Christ- 
mas-time made it a season of anything but 
peace and good-will towards men — ^if those 
men were tradesmen. If small tradesmen, 
the chance of menial sympathy with them 
and against the master is increased,. as is the 
hungry desire for an overcharge, to balance 
— as every * little makes a mickle' — ^the year's 
expenses of the dealer. 
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Mrs. Selwyn was in the habit of sending 
round to every tradesman with whom she 
dealt, in the second week in December, to 
pay off every account. ^Foes,' she would 
say, ^can be better met and disposed of 
singly than in a body. The heap of bills at 
the end of December or the beginning of 
January is sickening.* So she sat at her 
bureau going over her account, when Bella, 
having been led on to her prey by the 
Eastern Thais, entered the room, and, walk- 
ing up to her mother's shoulder, preferred 
her petition for some writing-paper which 
she could use. As Mrs. Selwyn opened a 
drawer to take some out, Bella saw what had 
been her mother's occupation. 

^ Going over bills ? What tiresome work I' 

^ Yes ; tiresome, but essential.' 

^ Ah'— languidly— ^ is it ? Our butler man- 
aged all such things in India. Could not 
you have some one to do it for youf 

' K I ever live to be childish and incapable 
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of making an addition sum^ I hope Mariana 
will do it for me.' 

^Ah, you are so peculiar, dear mamma! 
I really believe you like trouble.' 

^ No ; but in a long life I have never found 
any one who served me so faithfully as I 
have served myself. Here is the paper.' 

' O, how very coarse !' 

^I cannot afford dearer paper, Bella. K 
you paid bills instead of your butler, you 
would be glad that the amount should be 
small.' 

^ Very likely, mamma. You could not give 
me a cheque, could you ? You see, Ned can't 
get any money from his agent in India yet.' 

^ My dear, as you never pay bills and have 
not a butler here, why do you want money ?' 

' I only want to borrow five pounds,' said 
Bella, who had not intended to ask for money 
till she saw the cover of the cheque-book. 
' It is so awkward for a man to go about 
without money in his pocket.' 
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Mrs. Selwyn was touched. She thought 
it must be very awkward to want to borrow 
five pounds, and with quick sympathy she 
flung herself, in idea, into the position of 
Bella asking and the Major lacking money, 
till she suffered far more for them than they 
could for themselves. 

She could ill afford the five pounds. She 
found how fearfully her expenses had in- 
creased during the short time the family had 
received its undesired, but not unwelcomed, 
addition. However, she wrote the cheque 
and gave it to Bella, with a wan unfrequent 
smile. 

^ I give it to you, my dear.' 

^O,' said Bella haughtily, ^I will repay 
you.' 

And Mrs. Selwyn smiled again — a smile 
of incredulity. She doubted such repay- 
ment ; and was by Bella's speech mulcted of 
the gratitude she had a right to expect, and 
of her five pounds also. 
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When she returned to her bedroom and 
had sunk down amongst the cushions, the 
sad and sour countenance of the Major peeped 
in at the door, followed by his bloated person. 

' O, you have come back ! I came once 
when you were out of the room. Could not 
think where you were ; all undressed, too.' 

^I suppose, Major, the most jealous man 
alive could not be uneasy at a woman's visit- 
ing her mother^s bedroom?' 

The Major was sensitive on this subject, 
and looked more glum than ever. 

^Look what I've gotl' Bella cried with 
childish exultation, holding the cheque in 
her hand with its back towards her husband. 

^What is it? Let me seel' cried he 
eagerly, snatching it from her hand. ' Only 
five 1' he exclaimed in a tone of deep dejec- 
tion ; ' not worth having 1' 

^Why, Ned, how can you say so?' cried 
Bella in a tone of mortification. ^ I thought 
it was so much.' 
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^ What a fool you are, Bella I You never 
will understand the value of money.' 

^That is because I have so little pass 
through my hands/ said the beauty, pouting, 
with some show of reason in her observation. 
' But if you have nothing to say, you may as 
well be off, and let me write these orders for 
mourning.' 

' Must you have mourning?' 

^ Yes, of course ; besides, you see, just 
come from India, I want a new outfit ; and 
black is sweetly becoming to a skin as fair 
as mine. How Jidietta should be so saUow, 
I can't think. You are fair enough. Major.' 

^ I was beautifully fair when a boy,' said 
the Major ; ' my mother always said I was like 
strawberries and cream.' And he smiled com- 
placently at the recollected compliments ut- 
tered thirty years previously. 

^And you see,' said Bella, ^we can get 
credit here on mamma's name.' 

^That deuced old woman pays ready- 
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money/ said the husband querulously ; ^ and 
Fm afraid the tradespeople will smell a rat, 
knowing how particular she is/ 

' You're a goose, Major ! Her .character 
for respectability is guarantee sufficient ; and 
if we don't go exactly to her tradesmen, the 
shops where we obtain the goods will not be 
so well aware of her habit of paying imme- 
diately.' 

' I don't know,' said the Major doubtfully. 
' Those kind of people have a dreadful free- 
masonry among themselves. They band 
themselves together against their customers. 
But it was not about that I came to speak, 
Bella. Tm in a dreadful fix.' 

' You generally are, Ned, I think. You 
have sung that tune for the last fifteen years, 
if I am not mistaken.' 

^ Ah, but I am now, and no mistake ! and 
unless you get some money out of that old 
woman, I can never show my face again in 
the Army, or anywhere else indeed.' 
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^ What is it, then V said Bella, roused into 
interest and attention. 

' 'Tis that scoundrel Tucker !' 

Bella turned deadly pale. 

' What of him I' she said, trying to arti- 
culate distinctly with lips that had turned 
cold from agitation. 

^ He's a cheat ! he's a Greek !' 

Bella's blood rushed in a crimson glow 
over brow and bosom in her sense of re- 
hef. 

^Been playing again? You swore you 
never would.' 

' One can't always keep in one mind,' said 
the Major, with a hang-dog look. ^ I didn't 
play cards.' 

' Well, you lost, I suppose, any way?' 

' Yes ; I'll tell you how it was,' said he. 
* It was not at cards. You know I told you 
I would not gamble any more ; and I didn't ; 
and I kept quite sober, or nearly so. I hadn't 
drank more than a bottle of port, and a glass 
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or two of sherry, when they began to play 
billiards after they left the dining-table. 
Well, we played, and I played against 
Tucker, and some of them bet on him, and 
some on me; and I got mad against him 
because he laughed when I made a bad 
stroke ; and I bet him a hundred pounds I 
would beat him ; and he booked the bet, and 
they all stood round, and I lost ; and there's 
an end of it.' 

Bella was silent for a moment. Then she 
said, 

^ But you will be able to pay it when you 
get your Indian pay I' 

^ He wants it at once. A debt of honour, 
you see, muBt be paid*' 

' Can't you borrow it from any one f ' 

^ No, I can't,' replied the Major in an irri- 
tated tone. ^How can II I scarcely know 
any men at Exeter. I asked the brute to 
give me a little time,' continued the Major, 
half disposed to blubber, for he had not had 
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his nerves steadied by his morning's draught; 
^ but he said he wanted it to give a man for 
his exchange, and that otherwise he must go 
to India, and that he must have it in three 
days' time at the latest. He said that I could 
borrow it of the bank here, no doubt, if your 
mother would put her name to the biU.' 

' She will never do that,' said Bella. 

*Why notr inquired her husband petu- 
lantly. ' She is a cross old cat if she would 
not do that to help a poor fellow at a pinch.' 

^ Cross or no cross, she won't do it.' 

' Then I can never show my face again. 
I may as well blow out my brains at once,' 
sobbed the Major. 

Bella took no notice of his grief. A thought 
passed through her mind that such a con- 
summation would not be so very overwhelm- 
ing when the first shock was over. 

' I win go and ask the old woman myself,' 
said he at length. 

' Don't be an ass, Ned. Let me think a 
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little. Would they not advance the money 
at the bank without mamma's name? You 
know^ you might talk of your recent loss of 
poor Elia, and the necessary expenses, of 
doctors' fees, the funeral, &c. coming on, and 
remittances from India to arrive by the next 
mail. Dress yourself, and try to look less 
debauched.' 

* Debauched !' cried the Major ; * who says 
I look debauched ?' 

It was too true an assertion to be for^ven. 

^ Why,' cried the lady, 'your looking-glass 
will tell you if you look in it. But 'tis no use 
to wait to pick terms; dress yourself, and 
go to the bank.' 

The Major obeyed, rising slowly. 

* If that were a hundred pounds, now, in- 
stead of a trumpery five pounds, 'twould be 
of some use,' he said. 

' But it is not,' replied BeUa, taking up 
the cheque and placing it in the writing- 
case, where the Major watched its disappear- 
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ance with sad eyes, 'Twas very awkward to 
be without sixpence in his pocket. 

^ Stop, Ned. If you are going to Exeter, 
you may as well leave these notes for me at 
the different tradesmen ; and you must call 
at Ashton's about the funeral of poor little 
Elia.' 

^Do you think I may order the carriage ?' 
inquired the Major, who was too lazy to like 
walking. 

' I will ask mamma for it. She won't like 
your taking the carriage every day without 
permission.' 

So Bella said that the Major wished to 
give orders about the funeral himself; but 
considering it indecent that he should be 
seen walking about in Exeter, he begged for 
the loan of the carriage. 

Mrs. Selwyn assented; but observed that 
on the following two days the horse must 
rest, and James be allowed to get up his 
arrears of work. 
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' Veiy true/ said Bella. * He must clean 
my boots and the Major^s. He is always 
behindhand.' 

Bella had a notion that she and hers ought 
always to be the first considered in the house- 
hold. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

VAIN REMONSTRANCES. 

The Major did not return till the middle 
of the night, having obtained from one of 
the officers the loan of a horse to ride home. 
He had ordered James to wait for him and 
put up ; but he said he dared not. His mis- 
tress had directed him to take Major O'Con- 
nor to Exeter, and to wait for him for half 
an hour, but not to put up the horse. 

The Major cursed her for a cross old cat, 
and said he would not be beholden to her. 
If indeed he was to be etemally disgraced 
in the sight of his comrades at the expi- 
ration of three days, he might as well enjoy 
himself as long as he could in their society. 



^^•m^^ 
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^ What a hard-hearted unfeeling old wo- 
man that is! She has no sympathy with a 
man of honour, nor knows what a soldier of 
spirit must suffer in not fulfilling his engage- 
ments.' 

The Major had done all that Bella had 
requested him to perform. H^ ordered a 
handsome funeral for the poor child — ^who 
had been left to the tender mercies of na- 
tives all her life — a kind of tardy payment 
for past neglect. 

' Some weep in perfect jiutice to the dead, 
As knowing aU their love is in arrears.* 

Bella, when she arrived in India, found 
herself the centre of an admiring circle from 
her exceeding beauty; which, being the tint 
of roses and lilies, formed an attractive con- 
trast to the complexion of the natives. 

She had married Jier husband to have 
the importance of being a matron, for the 
pleasure of having money to spend, and the 
power of spending it without reproof. When 
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she became a mother, she gladly gave the 
infant to a wet-nurse; eager to avoid that 
glory of maternity, which, to the indolent 
and cold-hearted woman, is a troublesome 
tie. Suckling spoilt her dresses; what was 
worse, it spoilt her figure. So each infant 
was in turn abandoned to the care of an ayah. 

In the mean time Bella's wandering fancy^ 
which did duty for her heart, fixed on a 
gallant officer who had distinguished him- 
self in several engagements. He was small, 
agile, and dark, with flashing brown eyes 
and clean-cut features. Captain Tucker 
had returned to England by exhanging from 
one regiment to another. There was a d^pot 
at Exeter, and he had been stationed there 
about twelve months, when Major O'Connor 
found India literally too hot to hold him; 
and Bella remembered that her mother lived 
within three miles of Exeter, and would no 
doubt be very glad to receive her and the 
children. 

VOL. I. Q 
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She would have been indifferent to the 
Major's damaged honour in the non-pay- 
ment of his debt, but she could not bear 
to anticipate the loss of Captain Tucker's 
homage. 

Thus she was veiy anxious to hear the 
result of the Major's negotiation with the 
west -country bank; a feeling which dis- 
turbed her even when surrounded by the 
yoimg men and young women who had ar- 
rived from Exeter with their various rolls 
of silk, crape, and bombazeen, and innu- 
merable light boxes of bugle - besprinkled 
crape flowers, crape bonnets, and black 
feathers. 

It was a pity that Bella had bought a 
bonnet for Julietta the day before, and per- 
mitted her to wear it, and soil the inside 
lining, so that it could not be exchanged 
for a black one. It was two guineas thrown 
away, for it would be out of fashion before 
the six months should have elapsed which 
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custom had set apart for the stated time of 
mourning for a sister. 

Of course Julietta must have new black 
clothes ; and Bella, who had observed symp- 
toms of the personal vanity of growing wo- 
manhood in her sallow daughter, felt a pri- 
vate satisfaction in the thought that black 
would be imbecoming to her, and nip in the 
bud the chance of rivalling her mother. 

When Bella was reclining on her sofa, 
looking like a beautiful queen surroimded 
by her slaves, her mother entered the room 
and observed all the preparations for ex- 
pensive mourning going on by her daugh- 
ter's direction. She looked on in grave dis- 
pleasure, but could not give her opinion in 
the presence of these satellites, and was turn- 
ing to go out again, when Bella called her 
back. 

^ Mamma! here is a rich widow's silk, 
which, deeply trimmed with crape, will suit 
you admirably.' 
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Mrs. Selwyn was seized with a convenient 

* 

deafness, and went on her way. She re- 
turned to her fireless bedroom and her old 
bureau, and wrote a note to Bella, which 
she gave to O'Rouke with directions to de- 
liver to her mistress at once. 

^ Dear Bella, — I do not presume to in- 
terfere with your purchases, not knowing 
the state of Major O'Connor's finances ; but 
I warn you that the articles you are select- 
ing seem to me very expensive, and I hope 
you will inquire the prices before you pur- 
chase them, and consider well how they are 
to be paid for ; and w^hether the expenditure 
of so much money in dress will not seriously 
embarrass your husband. — ^Your affectionate 
mother, MARION Selwyn.' 

^ What rubbish I' said Bella aloud, tearing 
the note in two parts and flinging it on the 
fire. 

^ Is that yer answer to the ould lady V 
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said O'Rouke, who had been waiting for 
orders. 

' No, nonsense ; there is no answer. 
O'Rouke, choose some good bombazeen for 
a dress for yourself, and this young woman 
will make it up; and you had better have 
one of commoner material for a gown for 
every day. Choose some also for the 
ayah.' 

' Mercy !' cried Judy ; ^ her skin's in 
mourning already ; 'twill be black and all 
black !' 

^ You must choose also for mamma's maids 
— two dresses each. This young person will 
make the bonnets ; and this young man will 
supply the gloves and caps.' 

Bella was quite exhausted at having had 
to think for so long a time of the wants of 
others, and sank back on the cushions of the 
sofa. . 

The young ladies from the haberdasher's 
shop, and the young ladies from the mil- 
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cream, stolen by O'Rouke for that pnrpose 
from Bella's toilette-table. 

Bella said that she was completely upset 
by the agitation occasioned to her nerves 
from seeing poor dear Ned in the grasp of 
that brutal man, and she must draw down 
the blinds and lock the doors, and try to 
take some rest. 

She remained in her bedroom for an hour 
and a half; but Mariana, who was taking a 
solitary walk in the garden, saw her open the 
shutters to admit all the light which a gloomy 
day could supply. Consequently she ima- 
gined rightly that Bella was not sleeping^ 
nor in a recumbent position. Nevertheless, 
the door of her bedchamber was kept closed 
for two hours. 

What was Bella about I 

Bella had the wisdom of the serpent, but 
not the harmlessness of the dove. She had 
scarcely more of wisdom than its bastard 
progeny, cunning. She argued thus with 
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herself: ^The Major cannot five more than 
six months. Mackenzie the surgeon has 
warned me that, unless the Major can be 
induced to forego his liquors, he cannot live. 
Well, he won't; so he will die. Now, 
Tucker has spent all his money; he would 
never do. But Bruce is rolling in riches. If 
he thinks that I have never loved any one 
but himself, he will marry me. Men never 
stick to women they are not compelled to 
support. Of wives they cannot get rid. K 
that brute Tucker were to show my letters 
to Bruce, he would never marry me. So I 
must get this money to stop his mouth.' She 
looked at the five-pound cheque, to see if 
she could alter the figures. ^No, not without 
detection. It must be detected sooner or 
later; but let me get the money first. My 
only chance of Bruce. Whether Ned dies now 
or six months hence, it is as well to keep Bruce 
within reach.' She took out the locket and 
looked at it. ^He could not have paid less 
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than fifty guineas for this. What an ass to 
think that I cared for that lock of hair in- 
side ! There is no time to be lost. What a 
wretch Tucker has been to me, to worry 
so after this trumpery hundred pounds! 
Mamma won't find it out yet. She sel- 
dom has her book made up, because she al- 
ways knows to a penny how much she has 
in the bank. She cannot prosecute her own 
daughter. Very likely, before she discovers 
the loss of the money, I shall be Mrs. Bruce, 
and then I can pay it back.' 

She drew the table containing the writing- 
materials towards her, and began to imitate 
her mother's signature. She found the five- 
pound cheque useless without erasure, and 
that could not be attempted without visible 
damage to the paper, which would excite 
suspicion. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A DOUBTFUL TASK. 

Bella's sole accomplishment was caligra- 
phy. She could write a beautiful hand her- 
self, and could imitate any writing success- 
fully. After several attempts on note-paper, 
she thought she might manage to imitate her 
mother's hand successfully. Mrs. Selwyn 
wrote in an old-fashioned manner, in a hand 
called Italian. It was round, and each letter 
carefully formed with an absence of unneces- 
sary flourishing, which made the imitation 
easy. 

Bella had to think before she wrote the 
words ^one hundred.' She wished she could 
find any book where her mother had written 
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the words; but time pressed. She had an 
idea that any one might fill up a cheque if 
the signature should be considered correct; 
and so she turned to the words ^Marion 
Selwyn.' 

After some more attempts^ she thought she 
could write the whole in the same character. 
The signature she placed against the win- 
dow-pane^ and traced it through with a soft 
pencil, the marks of which could be carefully 
obliterated. At length it was written, and 
Bella rejoiced in her handiwork. She folded 
the cheque and put it in her pocket-book 
with rather more satisfaction than she would 
have felt had her mother reaUj written and 
presented it to her. It was a triumph of 
talent, this successful forgery. 

She wrote a note to Captain Tucker, 
which she gave to O'Rouke to post, desiring 
him to meet her at the Golden Hart on the 
foUowing day, and to bring with him aU her 
letters, and to note that she must receive them 
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at the time when she paid him the hundred 
pounds. Then she went down and made 
herself particularly agreeable to Mrs. Selwyn 
and Mariana over their frugal tea, and did 
extraordinary justice to the toast-and-butter 
considering how ample had been her luncheon 
at the Golden Hart. Mrs. Selwyn looked at 
her beautiful daughter with pride and plea- 
sure, and thought how delightful was Bella 
apart from her husband and children. 

* I am thinking, my dear mamma,' she said, 
with a tender sigh, ^of erecting a tablet to 
the memory of my poor lost darling in the 
village church. I hope you will not object 
to my having the use of the carriage to- 
morrow, when I am to meet Mr. Stone by 
appointment, and he is to conduct me over 
his studio. I thought of a design — ^some 
angels conducting their sister-angel to hea- 
ven;' and Bella placed her handkerchief be- 
fore her beautiful eyes, and seemed to weep. 

Mariana tried not to smile. 
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Mrs. Selwyn said, 

*But, my dear, have you considered what 
the cost will be?' 

As the idea had only entered Bella's head 
a few moments before as a fitting excuse for 
going again to Exeter, she certainly had not 
considered what the cost might be. 

^ O, a mere trifle !' she said. 

*You may have the carriage, my dear; 
but excuse me, if I use a mother's privilege 
in entreating you to give no order the pay- 
ment of which will embarrass your husband.' 

^Of course not, mamma. I must best 
know the state of my husband's affairs.' 

^ I have nothing more to say, Bella ; only 
if you stay long, have the old horse put up ; 
I don't like his standing about, with the 
chance of catching cold.' 

Again the Major dined out, and James 
was kept up till two in the morning to re- 
ceive the panting horse, and bed him up. 
His absence from the house was so great a 
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relief both to Mrs. Selwyn and Mariana, that 
they felt a cowardly satisfaction in it, though 
the brunt of the fatigue fell on O'Rouke 
and James. It was O'Rouke's duty, and 
James had been so wrought upon hy the new 
suit of mourning given by the Major that he 
was enthusiastic as to his merits, and quite 
ready to sleep before the kitchen-fire till the 
gate-bell rang, and he stumbled out to re- 
ceive the Major and assist him up to Bella's 
dressing-room, where he was tumbled on to 
the sofa, and slept, undressed, till the fol- 
lowing morning. 

On the succeeding day Bella ordered the 
carriage at eleven o'clock. Mariana wanted 
some articles at Exeter, and wished to go; 
but her sister said that she could not bear 
to have any one in the carriage with her, 
and Mariana withdrew her expressed desire 
at once. She would have walked, but she 
economised her boots this wet weather : the 
mud rotted the threads; if dried, the fire 
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drew up the leather. So she waited patiently, 
and wondered why so great an infliction 
should have been sent to her mother and 
herself. She had none of the benevolence 
of a mother to soften her sacrifices. Bella's 
beauty, which captivated all other hearts, 
only aggravated Mariana's dislike, for she 
saw in it a weapon used for the obfuscation 
of the intellects of others. Those who gazed 
on Bella seemed to feel the madness in- 
fiyicted on the wanderers of old in sacred 
groves who had caught glimpses of the 
wood nymphs. Bella looked even more at- 
tractive in the luxuriance of her feminine 
charms than when she had first married 
Major O'Connor. 

She had heightened these charms by a 
verv delicate recourse to art, and had taken 
from Mariana's drawers anything that took 
her fancy in the way of clean collars and cuffs, 
rummaging them all over, and leaving half 
their contents hanging out, and caught in 
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by the careless shutting of those below. A 
pair of delicate kid gloves became a prey to 
her cupidity, ^ for,' said she, * Mariana is not 
going out to-day. Elia is to be buried to- 
morrow, and if she does not go into mourn- 
ing, she ought ; so they should be of no use 
to her for six months.' 

She kissed her mother tenderly, who was 
too much troubled by the suspicion that 
those dehcately tinted gloves belonged pro- 
perly to her eldest daughter to enjoy the 
caress, as she would otherwise have done. 

The carriage was shut up, and Bella nod- 
ded sweetly to Mrs. Selwyn as she drew up 
the glass. 

' How very lovely she is I Poor Bella, to 
be so thrown away on such an animal I' said 
the mother to Mariana. 

^Yes, lovely enough; but I wish she 
would not tumble the contents of my 
drawers on to the floor, and strip them of 
everything worth having.' 
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*But, my dear/ said the mother^ 'you 
would be quite welcome to do the same to 
her wardrobe, I am sure.' 

^I may be welcome,' replied Mariana; 
^ but in the first place, it is not my habit to 
do such things ; in the second, there is no- 
thing amongst her articles of dress which I 
should not consider too filthy to touch.' 

Mrs. Selwyn felt that on the subject of 
Bella there could be no sympathy between 
her and her eldest daughter. 

^Ah, well!' she thought, *I suppose she 
is vexed that Bella is so very beautiful.' 

This was doing Mariana injustice. Had 
her sister been of a different disposition 
she would have been proud of her appear- 
ance, for she was herself very pretty, deli- 
cate, and ladyUke, and had no reason to be 
ashamed of her person. In truth, having wit- 
nessed every phase of Bella — ^Bella charming 
for other men ; Bella peevish and irritable 
to him ; Bella ever preferring her o\\ti com- 
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fort to his; Bella waking in the morning 
with swollen eyelids and pale cheeks, and 
grumbling over her late breakfast; Bella 
with loud shrill objurgations when he had 
taken a few glasses extra, on which occa- 
sions she was quite unparliamentary in her 
language, not to say Billingsgate — the Ma- 
jor was of opinion that Mariana, ever fresh, 
clean, trimly, slight as to her delicate figure, 
gentle and ladylike in deportment, was far 
more attractive than the woman he had 
lived with for fifteen years. He wished 
with all his heart that the spiteful old cat 
her mother, who had always been doing him 
ill-turns, had not prevented his marriage 
with Mariana. Forgetful of his bottle-nose, 
his trembling hands, and uncertain gait, he 
never doubted in his heart that Mariana 
would gladly marry him then if she could. 
He had a misty notion about deceased wives' 
sisters, and the law anent them. Whether 
the law winked at such marriages, or for- 

VOL. I. T 
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bade them, he was not clear; but if Bella 
wonld die, or bolt with some one else, what 
a blessing it would be to many Mariana, 
her nice little fortune unspent, and ready 
to be dissipated by him, her loving hus- 
band I 

Such were the Major's cogitations as Ma- 
riana gave hmi> cup of strong cofiPee m the 
dining-room, cutting deUcate sUces of ham 
and of bread-and-butter. The Major felt 
the comfort, and was gratified — ^the cause 
he did not suspect; the fact being that 
Mrs. Selwyn and her eldest daughter had 
a loathing for eveiything eatable which had 
been in proximity with Major O'Connor, 
redolent as he always was of wine, spirits, 
and stale tobacco. When his breakfast was 
concluded, he rose,* and steadied himself by 
the table. Mariana also rose to leave the 
room, believing her task to be accomplished, 
when he seized her hand, and kissed it with 
blubber lips and a moustache, on which 
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lingered the remains of the drops of coffee 
and the skim of the hot milk. 

^Mariana I' he cried, with a hiccup, 
* you're an angel ! I made a damnable mis- 
take in taking the other one. Why, you're 
as pretty again !' 

Mariana heard, and fled to her room to 
dip her polluted hand into warm water, which 
she rubbed with soap as sedulously as did 
Lady Macbeth to obliterate th^ ^ foul spot.' 



CHAPTER XXn. 

SUCCESS. 

In the mean time Bella grew very nervous 
as she drew near the bank. She took the 
cheque out of her pocket and looked at it. 
She thought the * one hundred' looked very- 
well, but the signature appeared very shaky; 
'tis difficult to avoid this in a traced copy. 
She hoped that the people in the bank would 
think that her mother's hand had become 
weary. She took out a pocket-glass which 
she always carried, and looked at herself. 
She was livid; that would never do. She 
drove to the hotel, and ordered a glass of 
sherry, and going to a bedroom, restored the 
colour to her cheeks and lips. The wine 
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gave her courage ; ^ Dutch courage/ she said 
to herself, smiling. ^ But then,' she added, 
apologising to herself for her timidity, ^ 'tis 
the first time I have committed a forgery, 
and, you see, I am not certain how it will 
answer.' Giving a lingering look at the 
glass, which had much of triimiph in it, so 
greatly had the rouge added brightness to 
her eyes, she rallied her fugitive spirits, and 
drove to the bank. When she pushed back 
the heavy baize door, which required all her 
strength to move it, and closed in upon her, 
she advanced to the counter and bowed to 
the young clerk, who looked with wonder at 
the glorious vision, so unusual in that dingy 
room, and made more bright by contrast. 

She smiled, with a loud knocking at her 
heart, and said, 

*My name is O'Connor; Mrs. Selwyn's 
daughter, of the Aspens. I have brought a 
cheque of hers to be cashed.' 

^Certainly, ma'am, certainly,' said the flut- 
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tered derk, holding the cheque in his hand, 
but glancing at the beautiM &ce opposite 
him. ^A hundred pounds; yes, ma'am. 
How will you have it?" 

^Two fifties, if you please,' said the lady. 
And then, with a smile which just revealed 
the spotless beauty of her teeth, she received 
the notes, put them in her reticule, and left 
him ; and he slipped the cheque on to a file^ 
and sat down to read the advertisements in the 
county paper, where every O at the head of 
a paragraph formed after it the name of 
O'Connor in his misiy comprehension. 

^Now, then, I am safe, if that brute has 
brought M the letters. What a fool I was 
ever to compromise myself by writing them I' 

She counted on her fingers. ' I can't re- 
member more than thirteen,' she said. ^K 
one be left, like the claw of the cancer, the 
result may be as fatal as if they were all 
shown up. Can I believe him, as a man 
of honour, if he says he has returned all? 
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No! For ao man of honour would have 
driven me into this strait.' 

She arranged herself before the looking- 
glass when she reached the hotel. She would 
appear beautiful enough to make Tucker 
regret their separation. She had just con- 
cluded her preparations^ when the waiter 
announced Captain Tucker. A needy man 
who hopes for a hundred pounds from a 
beautiful woman has two inducements not 
to keep her waiting. She stood up and 
bowed coldly to the soldier, who looked at 
her doubtfully. 

*She has not got the money, I suspect, 
after all,' he thought; ^ wants to talk me 
over as before.' 

' Pray, sit down,' she said politely. * You 
have brought my letters, I suppose V 

Captain Tucker bowed. 

^Be so good as to produce them.' 

The Captain seemed inclined to disobey; 
but BeUa added. 
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^ You won't have the money unless you do, 
Captain Tucker.' 

Now this speech, indicating that money 
was forthcoming, made him produce a bundle 
from his breast. Military costumes have no 
conveniences for holding love-letters in bulky 
bundles. The Horse Guards should see to it. 

He produced the packet, and Bella said, 

^ Be so good as to count them.' 

He did so. * Twelve/ said he. 

^ Thirteen,' said Bella. 

^ I beg ten thousand pardons, but I burnt 
one ; 'twas not a very tender one. I lighted 
my cigar with it' 

Bella flushed at the disrespect offered to 
her note ; for he spoke with an air of truth 
which carried conviction to her mind. She 
produced the two fifties and presented them 
to the soldier, taking the letters fix)m the 
table and flinging them in the fire. The 
flames leapt up and played round the folded 
papers, and took a long time in consuming 
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them — so long, that Bella angrily thrust 
them to fragments with the poker. Then 
she gazed on them calmly with the glow of 
their flames on her beautifdl face ; and Cap- 
tain Tucker felt his heart sink at the idea of 
the severance signified by that cremation. 

^ Bella !' he said. 

^ Captain Tucker !' she replied. 

^ You called me Jack when we were last 
in this room.' 

* True ; but I had not paid you then. You 
drove me into a comer about this money. 
Now we are quits.' 

* Whose money is this ? The donor of the 
locket's?' 

* Exactly so/ said Bella. *The money is 
my mother's.' 

*0, that's a good one! Bruce is on 
leave. You could not have got the money 
from him in time ; and I saw the locket in 
his hands before he gave it to you.' 

^Very possibly,' said the imblushing Bella 
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calmly. ^I told you it was my mother^s 
gift on my birthday. One of the biilliants 
dropped out^ and as Mr. Brace was going to 
London^ I asked him to have it replaced for 
me. When it came back, he gave it to me/ 

^ But it looked so new.' 

^Yes/ said Bella; ^they always rub up 
the gold again in some marvellous manner if 
they have jewelry to repair.' 

Captain Tucker still doubted. * I wish I 
had asked to see the inside^' said he to him- 
self. 

^You have not got it about you, I sup- 
pose?' 

*Yes,' replied Bella indifferently; ^ there 
it is.' And she took it from her neck' and 
held it towards him. 

Captain Tucker looked at her fixedly. 

^May lopenitf 

* Certainly, if you please,' said Bella care- 
lessly. 

The Captain pressed the spring with trem- 
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bling fingers. Bella saw the agitation and 
laughed inwardly. It flew open^ and dis- 
coT^ied a circle of unmistakably gray hair 
— ^as unlike as possible the comely brown of 
the curia which adorned the head of the 
youthful cornet. 

^ O Bella, what a brute I haye been to 
you ! How unjust I how cruel !' 

* Yes ; you have.* 

' Can you forgive me V And he fell on 
his knees and clasped his hands, looking up 
in Bella's face as if his li& depended on his 
pardon. 

^O, certainly,' said Bella with cutting 
poHteness. ^ Good Christians always forgive. 
Will you be so kind as to get up and ring 
the bell? Not?' — seeing the gallant Cap- 
tain heatating, ^Then I will not trouble you;' 
and she rang it herself; on hearing the sound 
of which the Captain picked himself up in a 
hurry, and stood before heor looking like a 
very foolish criminaL 
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^^iili:^ carriage,' said Bella. 

^ 'Tis at the door, madam.' 

Bella passed the warrior with a sweeping 
bow, who, following her down like a discom- 
fited cur, arrived in time to dispute with 
the waiter the honour of handing his lost 
love into the carriage, and to see the waiter^s 
arm chosen in preference to his own. 

The carriage drove ofi^, and Bella, glancing 
at him with a smile of triumphant beauty, 
left him to carry his hundred pounds to the 
officer who had consented to be grilled by 
the scorching Indian sun for that amount of 
cash ; comforting himself with the hope that 
Bella would forgive him in time, and the 
consolation that in England he might have 
opportunities of winning her pardon, whilst 
in India he must have been utterly removed 
from her. 

On the way home Bella passed the Major 
in the street, who gave a misty puzzled look 
at the livery, and was hailed by his faithfiil 
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wife. He came up to the carriage-window, 
looking blear-eyed and stupid. 

' Ned/ said Bella, ' come close — listen. 
The Major advanced to the door of the vehi- 
cle. ' The money is paid to Tucker.' 

* No !' cried the Major, with a sunbeam of 
joy stealing over his besotted countenance. 

'Yes, 'tis all settled; now go and enjoy 
yourself.' 

^ But how — ' he began. 

^ Drive on, James,' cried Bella ; and Ned 
was left with the fatuous smile, immovable 
for a minute, on his countenance. 

^ Clever woman is Bell !' said the Major ; 
* very clever. Must get soda-water — copper's 
too hot to-day — soda-and-brandy.' 

When Bella returned, Mrs. Selwyn sought 
her anxiously ; too anxiously to speak on the 
subject which filled her mind. It was an 
unspeakable grief to her that Bella should be 
reckless and without principle. Her igno- 
rance of Major O'Connor's afiairs de- 
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prived her of the right to speak; but any 
fresh expense made her unhappy^ as an addi- 
tional proof of her extravagance. When they 
were sitting at tea that afternoon, and the 
mother was admiring in silence the unspeak- 
able grace and beauty of Bella's every move- 
ment, she ventured to say, 

^What did you do about the monument, 
my dear child f 

^Ah, my dear mamma,' she cried sadly, 
with an ineffable expression of tenderness in 
those darkly-shaded eyes, ^it seemed to me 
that you fancied I should be extravagant if I 
ordered such a memorial to the beauty and 
virtues of my lost darling, so I gave up the 
idea to please you, mamma.' 

^ Indeed, my dear child, I am very grateful 
for your kindly thought of me. Do not think 
I am disagreeable in my observation, when I 
say that I had rather you had given it up 
from a principle of economy.' 

^ Be satisfied, mamma, it is given up. If 
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you knesw how I loathe the Bound of that 
horrid word economy, you Wd not remind 
me of the disagreeables of my girlhood — of 
mending stockings, and eating salt butter 
whilst papa had plenty of fresh.' 

Mrs. Selwyn looked deeply offended at this 
reflection against the deceased spendthrift. 

^ I think, Bella, you should feel more duty 
towards your parents, to whom you owe your 
life, and whose tender care nourished you in 
your helpless infancy.' 

Bella laughed scornfully. ^ I think parents 
should go down on their knees and beg par- 
don of their children for having been the 
occasion of their appearing on this transitory 
scene, as the saints call it; imless, indeed, 
they are bom to a heritage of twenty thou- 
sand a-year. As to taking charge of them 
in infancy, the world would cry shame if they 
did not.' 

Mrs. Selwyn sighed. Mariana reddened 
with indignation to hear her mother thus ad- 
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dressed. Bella had ever been a slirew with 
lier tongue in her girlhood, and matrimony 
did not seem to have improved her. 

Seemingly she was ashamed of the exhi- 
bition of her impatience, for, half a second 
after, she addressed her mother in a tone so 
tender and caressing, that Mrs. Selwyn's ma- 
ternal heart was melted again into fondness. 

^ Mamma,' said she, in a voice slightly 
raised to attract her attention, ^just before 
I left India, the Honourable Mrs. Wingate 
gave me a keepsake of a gold locket, and as 
she asked me whose hair I should best like 
to have in it, I preferred yours. Look, is it 
not an elegant jewel I — ^just worthy of the 
hair it enshrines !' 

^ My dear Bella, what an expensive orna- 
ment ! I hope she has plenty of money.' 

' O yes ; she and her husband are rolling 
in wealth.' 

^Have you known her long, my dearf 
said the mother, pleased in spite of herself. 
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^ About a year and a half before I left 
India. She could not bear to part with me/ 
added the inventive Bella, who had never 
heard of, or seen, a Mrs. Wingate during the 
whole of her life. 

Bella smiled complacently to herself at 
the thought of the use to which she had 
applied Comet Bruce's locket. It had served 
two purposes. 

^I must keep mamma in good humour/ 
she thought, Ho talk her over when she finds 
out that I have got her hundred pounds. 
She is such a stupid old woman about debt.' 

Bella had always been celebrated in her 
family circle for coaxing ways. As a small 
girl she used to beg from her mother half- 
a-crown which Mrs. Selwyn wanted, to ex- 
pend it in a birthday present for her mother, 
in somethmg she did not want. 

Mariana took the locket in her hand. 

^How beautiful it isl' she said, with a 
little feminine feeling of envy. She never 
VOL. I. U 
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got such pretty things. Then she opened 
it, and looked at the hau*. One or two of 
the hairs had straggled^ and were caught in 
between the edges of the gold. ' It was not 
put in by a silversmith,' said Mariana. 

^Of course not/ replied her sister; *I 
never could have trusted dear mamma's hair 
to anyone but myself.' 

Mrs. Selwyn was pleased ; but her eldest 
daughter was dissatisfied. She thought 
something was wrong, and then reproached 
herself with the suspicion. 

How could her mother be so hoodwinked 
by Belial — that prodigal daughter, who had 
come back not willing to share husks with 
the swine, but demanding fatted calves, in 
the shape of fillets of veal, with forced-meat 
balls; not in sackcloth and ashes, but in 
purple and fine linen, expecting to fare sump- 
tuously every day. Surely she, Mariana, 
had had her hard fare and her sense of duty 
as her only reward during the last fifteen 
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weary years. . In the midst of her repinings, 
she suddenly thought of the Major, and 
shuddered. A distant howl, loud shriek, 
and shriller squall from the nursery, filled 
up the measure of her contentment in her 
maiden meditation. Better to lead apes in 
hell than be condemned to their presence 
and responsibiUty on earth. She looked at 
her mother blandly. 

Now, it seemed that Mrs. Selwyn waff 
only trying to console a naughty child for 
the consequences brought upon her by her 
wickedness. No amount of kindness from 
her mother could ever have compensated to 
Mariana for the clog of an intemperate 
husband, and two ill -conducted frightful 
children. 

^O mother,' she thought, ^you conferred 
on me a boundless and inestimable kindness 
when you prevented my marrying that man. 
Better to starve with you than to revel with 
him on the fruits of other people's labour.' 



CHAPTER XXm. 

MOCKERY OF WOE. 

On that evening Bella was in the height 
of lachrymose glory, for all the articles or- 
dered for mourning had arrived; and she 
wept and tried on new dresses, and sug- 
^sted little bits to be taken up under the 
arms, and another tuck of crape to be added 
to the skirt of her dress, in the intervals of 
sighs and pretty short catches of her breath 
meant to be a good imitation of sobs. Again 
the young ladies from Miss Mountstephens' 
were full of sympathy for a distress which 
expanded into such tasteful vagaries as to 
widow's silk and love ribbon. 

She was a beautiful lady, they declared ; 
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and they had never seen any poor dear so 
overcome at the loss of her little girl ; and 
how becoming the mourning was to her, to 
be sure ! 

Bella was of that opinion as she stood 
before the glass — her tall fiill figure show- 
ing to great advantage the rich folds of her 
silk, and the unreflective depth of shadow 
in the crape which skirted it. 

Then the mourning bonnet was to be tried 
on. It was small, making three parts of a 
circle round her face, and was edged with 
black crape. Her fair hair seemed irrepres- 
sible in its abmidance, and showed beneath 
it in every direction. 

Delicate gloves of the best kid, and hose 
of the finest black silk, were selected by this 
luxurious beauty. 

^Put the articles down to ike Major ^ said 
Bella loftily and regimentally, as if there 
were but one soldier in the world enjojdng 
that distinction. 
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Whilst Bella was partaking this grim en- 
joyment, Mrs. Selwyn and Mariana were 
sponging old bombazeens and furbishing de- 
cayed silks. Bella entering the dining-room, 
where both ladies had taken advantage of 
the space afforded by the dining-table to 
carry out their manoeuvres, saw something 
black depending from the chimney-piece 
making frantic gyrations before the fire, 
one part of which looked like a finger pointed 
outwards ominously. 

' Bless me !' cried Bella, astonished at the 
improvised jack and at its burden, ^if that 
be a snipe or a curlew you are roasting for 
my tea, you must have overdone it dreadfully, 
for it is quite black.' 

*I am sorry to disappoint you, my dear; 
'tis a glove of mine,' said her mother meekly. 
^ Black kid once, but somehow it became 
covered with little white cracks; so I have 
inked.it all over and hung it up to dry.' 

*' O mamma, how very mean you are I I 
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never should have suspected even yow of 
that.' 

^ Perhaps you are not aware,' said Mariana 
drily, ^ that my mother does not owe a penny 
in the world.' 

^Does she not?' replied Bella, laughing 
as she thought of the hundred pounds drawn 
by her forged cheque. ^I'm glad to hear it; 
but really I think you and mamma might 
have spent a little to show some respect to 
my poor dead darling.' 

' Our notions of respect are different, my 
dear Bella. Self-respect is the first feeling 
to be cherished, and that will ever prevent 
my purchasing things for which I have not 
money to pay.' 

Bella smiled, and observed that folks living 
out of the world had all kinds of queer no- 
tions — which, neither her mother nor sister 
chose to dispute. 

The next morning, Major O'Connor went 
to his mother-in-law, and asked for the loan 
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felt the pleasure of an approving conscience 
to equal in intensity the delight of the 'Sia.- 
jor in thinking of his 



He might have parodied, with Canning, Mrs. 

HaUer'a charming song : 

' I hsTa ft Matit emiif ort then, 

WhUi I irill ne'er imput; 

It ii tut wioe, it u not hna. 

But it couoIm mj houb' 

The evening dragged slowly. Bella was 
^ent, and Mrs. Selwyn was willing to believe 
that the mother missed little Mia. Mariana 

w;i.* (listiirl>e(I by the i-rosimity of the Ma- 
jor, who luokt-d :it her wilh eyes which 
tried to express admiration, but onlv con- 
veyed a hazy curiosity. Miisti nd 
^Dss Julietta were peimitted f' 
lest they should be dull upst 
little Eliii was buried — a m 
tioii, Mariana considered it, 
been romping every day du 
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vious week, whilst little Elia, stark aud 
cold, had luckily been deaf to the disturb- 
ance. 

When the tea was being made, Julietta 
leaned her elbows on the table, so that the 
loaf and dry toast had the benefit of being 
fanned by her breath ; and Master Ned put 
a very black finger and thumb into the glass 
which held the sugar, and helped himself 
to the contents of the basin so freely, that 
his cheeks protruded like the pouch of a 
baboon, an animal to whom he had an elfish 
resemblance. 

Julietta, whose eyes had been fixed with 
envy on a small brooch worn by her aunt 
which she desired to possess, inspired by 
the nascent vanity of fourteen, did not per- 
ceive at first the animal gratification in- 
dulged in by her brother, till her ear caught 
sundry crunches of his jaws on the hard 
lumps of sugar. Then she turned suddenly 
and seized the glass; he caught hold of its 
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opposite side, bat finding her grasp unplea- 
santly tenacious, he passed his left arm over 
the disputed treasure, and clutched a hand- 
ful of wiry dark hair. 

Julietta shrieked, and letting go the basin 
suddenly, Ned fell backward on the carpet, 
sprinkled all over with the loose particles 
and those larger lumps of sugar which he 
had not already disposed of. Then Julietta 
sprang on him like a wild cat and bit his 
nose ; whilst Mariana put her fingers to her 
ears. 

Bella scolded the Major for not teaching 
his children to behave better ; and poor Mrs. 
Selwyn was examining the glass sugar-basin. 
She was attached to it ; she had taken care 
of it so many years, for it had been, with 
the rest of the tea equipage, a wedding pre- 
sent to her from her mother. 

The loss of the sugar was not otherwise 
than provoking, for loaf-sugar then varied 
in price from fourteen to eighteenpence per 
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pound, and Mariana and her mother neve^ 
indulged in the extravagance of drinking it 
when they were alone ; but when once the 
unrefined black fingers of Master Ned had 
been near the double-refined crystals, both 
the mother and daughter had in their 
minds devoted the remainder to the infer- 
nal gods, or rather, to the impish brother 
and sister. 

The sugar - basin was unbroken ; and 
Mrs. Selwyn, ringing the bell, desired that 
O'Rouke might take the children away and 
put them to bed. 

Julietta caught up a handful of the 
pieces of sugar scattered over the floor ; and 
O'Rouke dragged off one in each hand 
with a strength and determination which 
rendered null the resistance of the pair, 
exhibited in shrieks, kicks, and bitings from 
the young lady and gentleman. 

The maid came and swept the carpet. 

The Major said it was deucedly unplea- 
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sant — which, indeed, was self-evident — ^and 
that the children had been shamefiilly spoilt. 
To this observation neither Mrs. Selwyn nor 
Mariana made any reply. Bella declared 
it w^as entirelj' the Major's fault; and he 
appealed to Mariana, who declined to give 
any opinion. Shortly after, they all retired 
to their bedchambers. 

^O mother,' cried Mariana, when she 
went to her mother's room, ^ when will they 
go? How happy we were before they 



came !' 



Poor Mrs. Selw}"n smiled faintly. 

^ O, wretched woman that I am,' said she, 
* who will deliver me from the body of this 
death? If we are ever left at peace again, 
my dear child, the repose will seem very 
precious to me. I am sure my prayer would 
be to them, if praying were likely to have 
any effect : " Spare me a little, that I may 
recover my strength before I go hence and 
be no more seen." ' 
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Mrs, Selwyn went to bed and fell atsleep, 
gla,d of temporary forgetfulness, when a 
knock, impatiently repeated, at the door of 
her room awakened her. 

' Who is there ?' said the old lady. 

* Och !' cried O'Kouke, ' and shure 'tis 
me ; and I want some brandy for Miss Julie ; 
for the poor child has broke a bit of her 
tooth in crunching yer nasty sugar, and she 
wants brandy to hold in her mouth to 
deaden the pain. 'Tisn't a wink of sleep 
Tve had witli her since I was in bed.' 

The unhappy grandmother got up reluct- 
antly and descended to the cellar for a bottle 
of brandy, a half tumbler of which she de- 
livered to O'Rouke, and locked up the rest 
in her own room. 

On the following morning, seeing Juli- 
etta, she inquired if the brandy had relieved 
the pain. 

' Yes. I only took a drop, for It burnt 
my mouth ; but it stopped the pain, and I 
VOL. I. X 
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fell asleep; but when I awoke again I 
wanted some mor^ only I saw papa put 
down the glass empty; so I had to do with-^ 
oat* 
Mrs. Selwyn was alent. What could be 
or done in fbe face of such a yice I 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SEASONABLE WEATHER. 

Christmas was clcMse at hand. The weather 
was seasonable, as it is called; The Exe was 
frozen in some parts. Urchins with blue 
fingers and red noses made slides over every 
available pond, and Master Ned looked' at 
them with envy. He had never seen the 
like, and longed to imitate the little quick 
run, and then the sidelong movement per- 
formed without an effort from the previous 
impetus ; but Master Ned was fired with a 
nobler emulation. 

He saw gentlemen skating, and felt con- 
vinced that,^ had he a pair ,of skates, he 
should perform with the best of them; no* 
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thing, he was sure, could be easier. Just 
look at that gentleman, how he skims along 
with his arms folded, making all kinds of 
true lovers' knots on the ice ; he could not 
do that if it were difficult. 

Master Ned went to his mother, and de- 
sired to have a pair of skates. She told 
him to go to Jahannam, an injunction which 
•the boy w^ll .understood'; but, instead of 
going there^ he, went to a shop in the win- 
dow of which rows of tempting skates were 
exhibited^ and desired to have a pair. 

* What name?' .said the shopman, when a 
small pair had be^i fitted. . 

* Edward O'Connor, Esq., son of -Major 
O'Connor,' said Ned, with an air of import- 
ance. 

' Haven't got that .name, sir, on my book& 
Can't let you have the skates without a re- 
ference.; they're of the best quality.' 
• * 0f course ; I don't want .an inferior arti- 
cle^' said Ned grandly^ ''Put them down 
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to my jgraridmother^ Mrs. Selwjii ofUhe 
Aspens.' 

The shopman bowed. ^ 

. * Certainly, su\ Most respectable ladyi 
Shall I send them ?' 

*No, I thank you; I will take them. I 
am anxious to begin at once, you see.' - 

So Master Ned went off to the banks of 
the Exe, but was greatly puzzled on arriv'^ 
ing there to know how to fix the vidous- 
looking machines on to his shoes. Once 
they were safely on, he was certain that all 
difficulty would be over. 

A youth who let skates at so mucli an 
hour good-naturedly assisted him in iscrew* 
ing them on. 

^Have you been in the habit of skating, 
sirT 

' No, I can't say I have. I have not been 
lohg from India; 

^ Better let me get you a chair.' - • 

* O no, thank you ; 'tis very easy*'- 
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He got up with his new friend's assist- 
ance, and went boldly on to the ice. His 
legs seemed seized with a sudden determine* 
tion to desert his body, and flying forward 
without their usual burden, he came flat on 
a chilly seat, with a considerable jar to his 
spine. 

^Holloa, squire!' cried the youth; ^not 
quite so easy as you thought it was. Come, 
cheer up; never say die!' For Ned was 
ready to cry. * Let me help you up again.' 

In the next attempt, Ned determined not 
to fall backward, whatever happened ; so he 
stood like a monkey, supported on his two 
hands, with his head down, presenting an 
appearance so ludicrous that the skaters 
lauded as they passed him. 

*Hold up, sir; you'll never do anything 
on four legs, like that I' • 

And the youth supported and directed him 
how to adij^ance one leg, and then another ; 
but suddenly Ned's ankle turned in, and 
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vrith a shriek he fell a second time. On this 
second occasion his nose and mouth b^an 
to bleed. His new friend was again at his 
side* Ned looked at the bank a few paces 
distant. 

' Get me back I' he cried. ^ Take off these 
nasty things ! O, how it hurts ! Take them 
off, I say ; they can't be the right ones 1' 

^WeU, they're not worth much, squire. 
Let me see/ he said, turning them round, 
and seeing the price marked, one pound fif- 
teen shillings and sixpence. ^ Shall I take 
them off your hands?' he added coaxingly. 

Ned, who was standing with projecting 
head, to allow the blood to drop from his 
swollen nose, did not attend to what was said. 

^I should not mind giving you five shil- 
lings for them, just to oblige you,' said the 
wily youth. 

Ned allowed a gleam of pleasure to pas^ 
over his disfigured face. * Money down?' 
said hcj tiying to look knowing. 
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The youth took a handful of coppers and 
silver mixed, and counted out five shillings. 
Ned took them, and gave up th& skates, and 
walked off without saying ^good-morning' or 
^ thank you' to the young man who had as- 
sisted him, and whose first impulse had been 
benevolent, though he had afterwarda taken 
advantage of the boy's folly. 

^'Christmas is close at hand,' said the shop- 
keeper who had sold the skates. ^On the 
28th m send in the bill to the old lady.' 

Before the 28th, Fate had an event in 
store for the inhabitants of the Aspens which 

materially affected the destiny of every mem- 
ber of the family. 
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